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Social Security in Review 


January in Review 


As in past years, both initial and 
continued claims for unemployment 
benefits rose sharply during January. 
The 4,039,000 continued claims filed 
were well below the January 1947 fig- 
ure, however. 

Probably the chief seasonal factor in 
the January increase was the concen- 
tration of lay-offs for annual inven- 
tory in the first half of the month. 
Bad weather was responsible for un- 
employment in a number of industries, 
including construction, logging, and 
lumbering, and indirectly for curtailed 
operations in the automobile and steel 
industries. The claims load was also 
swollen by claims from many persons 
who had filed for benefits during the 
last quarter of 1947 but who were in- 
eligible because they did not have suffi- 
cient base-period wage credits; they 
filed again in January when another 
quarter’s wage credits became avail- 
able. The end of benefit years in Jan- 
uary for a number of workers who filed 
transitional initial claims for the new 
benefit years also contributed to the 
rise. 

Accompanying the rise in claims, the 
average weekly number of beneficiaries 
went up from 621,400 in December to 
776,000 and benefit expenditures in- 
creased from $52.2 million to $59.1 mil- 
lion. Both beneficiaries and expendi- 
tures, however, were below those 
in January 1947, when 892,600 benefi- 
ciaries received payments totaling 
$74.8 million. Insured unemployment 
during the week ended January 10 rep- 
resented 3.3 percent of average covered 
employment, in contrast to 2.6 percent 
for December and 4.1 percent for Jan- 
uary 1947. 


MoRE THAN 2 million beneficiaries of 
old-age and survivors insurance re- 
ceived monthly benefits in January, 
the first month the number has gone 
above the 2 million mark. They re- 
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ceived benefits at a monthly rate of 
$38.9 million. A year earlier, less than 
1.7 million beneficiaries received 
monthly payments at a monthly rate 
of $31.7 million. Awards of all types 
of monthly benefits totaled more than 
49,000 during January, 6 percent more 
than in December and 16 percent more 
than in January 1947. 

Payments to more than 281,000 ben- 
eficiaries were being withheld at the 
end of 1947. This number was 55,000 
more than the number a year earlier. 
Despite this absolute increase of one- 
fourth, the benefits withheld repre- 
sented about the same proportion (12 
percent) of all benefits in force at the 
end of both years. Employment of 
the beneficiary continued to be the 
major reason for withholding benefits 


of all types except wife’s benefits. For 
that group the benefits were most 
commonly withheld because of the 
husband’s employment. 


IN ALL FOUR public assistance programs 
the number of recipients and the 
amounts disbursed rose slightly. Gen- 
eral assistance showed a greater rela- 
tive increase than any of the three 
special types of aid; paymenis were 5 
percent and cases 6 percent above the 
December figures. Despite the almost 
continuous rise in general assistance 
since the end of the war, however, the 
case load in December—356,000—was 
still far below prewar levels. In Sep- 
tember 1939, for example, payments 
were made to more than 1.6 million 
cases. Elsewhere in this issue is an 
analysis of the postwar factors in- 
fluencing general assistance programs 
in 19 of the country’s largest cities. 
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Trends in Interstate Migration 


Among the Aged 


By Jacob Fisher* 


THE NORMAL MOBILITY of the American 
people has always been accelerated in 
wartime. The last war witnessed 
population shifts on a scale unsur- 
passed in the history of the United 
States. The Bureau of the Census 
estimates that from 16 to 18 million 
persons, exclusive of the armed forces, 
changed their county of residence be- 
tween 1940 and 1945* and that in the 
14 months after VJ-day some 11 mil- 
lion persons left the county in which 
they were living when the war ended.’ 
These moves are of major significance 
for the constantly shifting balance 
between human and natural resources 
in the different parts of the country. 
They have a bearing, too, on the size 
and character of the community’s 
educational, public health, and social 
security problems. 

The present article deals with the 
participation of the aged in interstate 
migration. It suggests answers to 
such questions as the relation of re- 
cent State changes in the number of 
aged persons to long-time trends in 
the growth of the aged population, the 
relative roles of natural increase and 
migration in State changes in the size 
of the aged population, the extent of 
difference in these respects between 
the general population and the aged, 
and the relation of migration to the 
distribution of aged beneficiaries 
under the social security program. 


State Changes in Aged Population in 
1940-46 and in Earlier Years 


From July 1940 to July 1946 the 
number of persons aged 65 and over 
in the United States increased by 15 
percent. This growth was distributed 
very unevenly. The Bureau of the 
Census does not make intercensal- 
year estimates of State population by 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Division of Coordination Studies. 

1Henry S. Shryock, Jr., “Wartime Shifts 
of the Civilian Population,” The Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, July 1947. 

? Bureau of the Census, Postwar Migra- 
tion and Its Causes in the United States: 
August, 1945, to October, 1946 (Current 
Population Reports—Population Charac- 
teristics, Series P-20, No. 4). 


age, but projections by the Social Se- 
curity Administration, based on mor- 
tality statistics, indicate that perhaps 
18 States gained aged population at a 
rate equal to or greater than the 
national average. In the other 31 
States the rate of growth appears to 
have been below the average, and in 
12 States the increase was less than 
an estimated 10 percent (table 1). 
Increases of 25 percent or more 
seem to have taken place in 4 Western 
States—Arizona, California, Nevada, 
and Wyoming. All but 4 of the other 
States with a better-than-average 
rate were either in the West or in the 
Northeastern and North Central re- 
gions. Of the 12 States with probable 
gains of less than 10 percent, 7 were 
in the South and 3 in New England. 
Were these regional differences pe- 
culiar to 1940-46 or did they reflect a 
pattern evident also in earlier years? 
Examination of the changes from 
1930 to 1940 reveals some likenesses 
but also several important differences. 
Of the 18 States with a rate of growth 
in aged population during the forties 
above the national average, 12—half 
of them Western States—also had 
better-than-average gains in the 
thirties. And the 3 New England 
States—Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont—that had a rate of growth 
in the forties of half or less than half 
the national average were also in that 
group in the thirties. But here the 
resemblance ends. Unlike their ex- 
perience in the forties, most Southern 
States showed large increments of 
aged persons in the thirties relative 
to the national rate of increase. 
(This is true even when allowance 
is made for what appears to have 
been, in the judgment of the Census 
Bureau, the more frequent overstate- 
ment of age in the South in 1940.) 
The industrial States in the Northeast 
and North Central regions, by con- 
trast, were predominantly above the 
median State in rate of growth in the 
forties but below the median in the 
thirties. 
A substantially different picture 
emerges from a comparison of the 


periods 1940-46 and 1920-30. In both 
decades the Western States by and 
large had better-than-average gains 
in their aged population, and the 
Southern States, with some excep- 
tions, showed below-average rates of 
growth. The greatest difference be- 
tween the two periods is found for the 
industrial States east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers. These States tended 
to exceed the national rate of growth 
in the forties but exhibited a mixed 
pattern in the twenties. 

When the entire period 1920-46 is 
considered, the cumulative effect of 
the dominant patterns in the twenties 
and forties emerges clearly. Florida, 
where the aged population more than 
quadrupled, had the most rapid rate 
of growth, but 7 of the 10 States with 
the greatest relative gains were in 
the West, and of the 10 States with 
the smallest relative increase, 5 were 
in the South. All but 1 of the West- 
ern States exceeded the national rate 
of growth; 13 of the 17 Southern 
States had a less-than-average per- 
centage gain. The industrial States 
of the North fell somewhere between 
these two trends. 

In this perspective the experience of 
the States in 1940-46 would appear to 
represent not a phenomenon peculiar 
to the war years but part of a long- 
time trend, which may be expected to 
continue. The 1930’s witnessed a tem- 
porary break in the trend, for reasons 
related to the depression and dis- 
cussed more fully below. 


Natural Growth as a Factor in State 
Changes in Number of Aged 


How much of a State’s increase in 
the number of aged is due to the ag- 
ing of the resident population, how 
much to the balance of migration of 
aged persons? 

The first factor has two sides: the 
rate at which the size of the aged 
population is increased by the acces- 
sion of persons reaching age 65 and 
the rate at which it is decreased by 
departures due to death. The im- 
portance of accessions is not the same 
in each State. Because of differences 
in birth rates in earlier years and in 
migration experience, the age classes 
feeding into the group 65 years and 
over are relatively larger in some 
States than in others. Such States 
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are likely to show a greater propor- 
tional increase in aged population. 
In 1940 the percentage relationship 
between the age class 60-64 years and 
the age class 65 years and over varied 
among the States from 44.8 percent in 
Maine to 66.3 percent in Nevada. 
The influence of the losses caused 
by death may be measured by the mor- 
tality experience of the age groups 
affected. Persons aged 65 and over in 
a given State in 1948, for example, are 
the survivors among those who were 
57 years and over in 1940 (leaving aside 
for the moment the effect of in-mi- 
gration and out-migration). If States 


differ in survival rates in the older 
ages, then they may be expected to 
differ also in the rate of growth in 
their aged population. In 1940 the 
death rate for persons 65 years and 
over varied among the States from 
59 per 1,000 in Arkansas to 79.4 in 
Maryland.’ Industrial States by and 
large tended to have rates above the 
national average of 71.7, and rural 
States to have rates below the aver- 
age. How much of this difference is 





*Bureau of the Census, Summary of 
Vital Statistics, 1940 (Vital Statistics— 
Special Reports, Vol. 14). 


Table 1.—Number and percentage change in population aged 65 and over, by State and 


specified year, 1920-46 
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| Per- | Per- | 
a a | centage | centage centage! centage 
State 1920 1930 | change, | 1940 | change, 1946! | change, | change, 
| 1920-30 | 1930-40 | |1940-46 "1920-46! 
| 34.5 /9, 019,314 | 36.0 {10,372,095 15.0 110.2 
CO RS See er 83, 498 99, 240 | 18.9 136, 209 37.3 | 141,399 | 3.8 69.3 
pS 9, 977 15, 768 58.0 23,909 | 51.6 32, 915 37.7 229.9 
Arkansas. ------- 62, 092 75, 600 21.8 107,260 | 41.9 110, 699 3.2 78.3 
See | 200,301 | 366,125 82.8 555,247 | 51.7 714, 854 28.7 256. 9 
ee 41, 063 61, 787 50.5 86, 438 39.9 98, 363 13.8 139. 5 
Connecticut | 68,517 | 93,319 36.2 | 128,554 37.8] 149,963 16.7 118.9 
EOLA 12, 402 16, 678 34.5 20, 566 23.3 23, 229 12.9 87.3 
District of Columbia. -----.-.--- 20, 635 27,253 | 32.1 41, 206 | 51.2 49, 422 19.9 139.5 
I. diccnenubad anne dines | 40,664 | 71,202; 75.1 131, 217 84.3 163, 455 24.6 302.0 
RSS -| 102,111 113,278 | 10.9 158, 714 40.1 163, 806 3.2 60.4 

| 
a - 14, 839 22, 310 50.3 31, 700 42.1 35, 672 12.5 140.4 
| ASRS eC 421,073 | 41.5 567,963 | 34.9 662, 480 16.6 122.6 
I a a eae 183, 695 232, 787 | 26.7 288, 036 | 23.7 312, 639 8.5 70.2 
ah deeaiareetio a 144, 392 184, 239 27.6 227,767 | 23.6 | 255, 106 12.0 76.7 
SEE wate 104, 747 129, 468 23.6 157,136 | 21.4 175, 742 11.8 67.8 
0 Ee ; 113, 772 142,122 | 24.9 189, 284 33.2 | 202,022 6.7 77.6 
See * 443 75, 850 27.6 119,003 | 656.9 131, 429 10.4 121.1 
PU ed ac crekiemlncaibncks 101 69, 010 11.1 80, 325 | 16.4 81, 952 2.0 32.0 
Maryland _-......... ‘ 72, 468 92,972 | 28.3} 123, 516 32.9 142, 908 15.7 97.2 
a 206,447 | 274,195 | 32.8 | 368,974 | 34.6) 414,111 12.2 100. 6 
] 

CE ee 190, 972 254,891 | 33.5 | 330,854] 29.8 397, 338 20.1 108. 1 
Minnesota............- | 110, 766 163,480 | 47.6] 212,618 | 30.1 239, 640 12.7 116.3 
Mississippi. -.--.-..-- 66, 708 77, 443 | 16.1 | 115,418 | 49.0 117, 632 1.9 76.3 
/ ? ae 244, 525 31.8 | 325, 745 33.2 368, 798 13.2 98.8 
ee eee 26,700 | 58.9 | 36,257 35.8 43, 848 20.9 } 160.9 
ee 86, 194 | 34.0 105, 632 22.6 | 117, 577 | 11.3 82.7 
| | aE ee 4,814 | 38.6) 6.800 | 41.3 | 9) 452 | 39.0 172.2 
New Hampshire_---- 41, 560 18.0 | 48,720 17.2 | 52,376 | 7.5 | 48.8 
New Jersey_......-- 201, 043 50.6 | 278, 821 38.7 341, 704 22.6 | 156.0 
New Mexico.....-- 16, 825 | 37.4 | 23,284) 38.4 24, 906 | 7.0 | 103.4 

| | | 
New York_......------ 667,325 | 35.3 922,356 | 38.2 |1,112,343 | 20.6] 125.6 
North Carolina__- 115,671 | 17.2 | 156,540) 35.3 175,911] 12.4] 78.2 
North Dakota_.--_-.-..--- | 30, 280 56.7 | 39, 390 | 30.1 43, 608 | 10.7 | 125.7 
Ohio setae iene 414, 836 29.9 | 539, 729 30.1 617, 727 14.5 | 93, 4 
Oklahoma... 96, 888 49.6 | 144,934 49.6 | 158,437| 9.3] 144.6 
Oregon......-.....-- 67.332 | 58.1 | 92,798} 37.7] 108110] 16.6| 153.9 
Pennsylvania-___----- 508,278 | 28.9] 677,468 | 33.3 | 779,486; 15.1 | 97.7 
Rhode Island___.._-- 39, 953 32.3 54,284 | 35.9] 61,850] 13.9 104.9 
South Carolina. _--- 57, 164 ig 7.1 81,314 | 42.2 82, 154 | 1.0 | 53.9 
South Dakota- ---- 36, 915 44.6 | 44,440 | 20.4 49,719 | 11.9 94.7 
Tennessee ___....-.-.-- 101, 189 17.6 | 171,778 4.3 191, 917 11.7 89.7 
a ereore é 163, 046 42.6 347, 495 49.5 386, 989 11.4 137.3 
Utah Pe 15, 883 42.7 30, 215 33.3 | 21.9 | 131.9 
ee 29, 694 5.2} 34,492] 10.4 | | —1.9 13.9 
a 100, 008 16.7 154, 944 32.8 |} 11.8 73. 2 
Washington _--. shabene 60, 211 68.6 | 144,320 42.2 21.7 191.6 
West Virginia. -_-..--- 56, 140 30.1 100, 974 38.2 | 15.0 106.8 
Lr 140, 406 36.8 | 242, 182 26.1 | 276,977 | 14.4 97.3 
Wyoming. .-........- ; : 4, 989 74.5 12, 558 44.2 15,916 | 26.7 219.0 





1 1946 estimates are preliminary and subject 
data are assumed to be accurate but for con 


Source: Sirteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Population, Vol. 2, Pts. 1-7, State table 8. ) 
Not adjusted for possible age bias in enumeration. 


estimated by the Social Security Administration. 








to revision. Presentation is to the last digit, not because the 
venience in summation. 


Data for 1946 


due to more complete reporting of 
deaths in urban areas is not known. 

Some of the variation in death rates 
reflects differences in the composi- 
tion of the aged population. The 
death rate is higher for males than 
females in every age class; it is higher 
for nonwhite persons in the two age 
groups 65-69 and 70-74, but higher 
for white persons in all succeeding age 
classes; and it rises, of course, as age 
advances. Other factors being equal, 
States with an aged population con- 
sisting of relatively more men than in 
the United States as a whole, or of 
relatively more persons who are white 
or have a higher median age, should 
have a death rate for the aged in ex- 
cess of the national average. 

Even within a given age-sex-color 
class, however, States are unlike in 
their mortality experience. This is a 
second factor making for variation. 
The death rate in 1940 for white men 
aged 65 to 74, for instance, ranged 
from 42.2 per 1,000 in South Dakota 
to 63.1 in Rhode Island.* This kind of 
difference, it is sometimes suggested, 
reflects in part differences in mortal- 
ity at younger ages; that is, older men 
and women in States with relatively 
high death rates for younger persons 
have a better expectation of life than 
their contemporaries in States where 
the mortality experience at younger 
ages is more favorable. 

But variation in turn-over (the net 
balance of accessions and separations 
in the number of persons 65 years and 
over) is not a complete explanation 
of State differences in the rate of 
growth of the aged population. Kan- 
sas, with an “accession ratio” of 48.1 
percent in 1940 and a death rate of 
67 per 1,000 persons 65 years and over 
in that year, showed a 1930-40 gain 
of only 21 percent in its aged popula- 
tion, while Florida, with the same 
death rate and an accession rate of 
49.8 percent, increased its aged 
population 84 percent during the same 
decade. The inference is obvious that 
some aged persons left Kansas in the 
thirties to live elsewhere and that 
Florida experienced a substantial in- 
migration of the aged. For a number 





1 Sixteenth Census of the United States: 
1940, Vital Statistics Rates in the United 
States 1900-1940, 1948, table 23. 
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of States, as a matter of fact, migra- 
tion is almost as important a factor in 
determining the size of the aged popu- 
lation as is natural growth. 


The Effect of Migration 


In 1940, for the first time in any 
decennial census, the population 
schedule included a question on place 
of residence 5 years earlier. The tabu- 
lations based on the replies do not 
tell us how many different individuals 
moved from one place to another and 
the number of moves made, but with 


respect to persons living in the United 
States in both 1935 and 1940 we do 
know the number living in the same 
place in both years and the number 
who were in a different State or county 
at the end of the period. For each 
State, three figures are thus availa- 
ble—the number who lived in the 
State in 1940 but not in 1935 (in- 
migrants), the number who lived 
there in 1935 but not in 1940 (out- 
migrants), and the net balance (in- 
migrants minus out-migrants). 

The data indicate that all States 


Table 2.—Net internal migration, 1935-40, total and as percent of 1940 population; 


total population and population aged 65 and over, 1940, by State 


| Total population 





Persons aged 65 and over 











Net migration, 1935-40) 
a | 


|Net migration, 1935-40 















































State 
Number, ew" } Number, nn 
ae | aes | OO | 1940 stumher | 01008 
Number | popula- Number aged pop- 
tion | ulation 
oni | 
DOOR. cntiaed ..|131, 669, 275 |- bs ae ee ae 
Alabama ‘ 2, 832, 961 —72, 978 | —2.6 | 136, 209 —1, 203 | —0.9 
Arizona . oil 499, 261 | 7,771 7.6 | 23, 909 810 3.4 
Arkansas 1,949,387} —75.463|} -3.9| 107,260| —1,589 | as 
California | 6, 907, 38 664, 866 9.6 555, 247 | 26, 569 4.8 
Colorado 1, 123, 296 9,112 a 86, 438 | 107 | 1 
Connecticut | 1,709, 242 24, 885 1.5 128, 554 292 | x 
Delaware 266, 505 10, 325 3.9 | 20, 566 262 1.3 
District of Columbia 663, 091 22, 487 3.4 5 29 | 1.0 
Florida. 1, 897, 414 | 146, 849 7.7 | 11.3 
Georgia. . | 3,123,723 —33, 245 —1.1 | 3 —.3 
| 
Idaho .| 524, 873 16, 376 3.1 —.2 
Tilinois | 7,897, 241 —19, 055 | —.2 | —1.1 
Indiana F 3, 427, 796 26, 282 | -8 | —.3 
lowa | 2,538, 268 —60, 883 | —2.4 —1.0 
Kansas ..| 1,801,028 | —111,050 | —6.2 —2.1 
Kentucky --| 2, 845, 627 —54, 813 | -1.9 —.7 
Louisiana 2, 363, 880 8, 638 .4 ae 
Maine } 847, 226 } —8, 627 —1.0 —.3 
Maryland 1, 821, 244 61, 318 3.4 9 
Massachusetts 4, 316, 721 —32, 242 —.7 —.5 
Michigan 5, 256, 106 76, 006 1.4 | 344 1 
Minnesota .._- 2,792,300 | —17,944 —:6 | —1, 598 — 
Mississippi 2, 183,796 | —28, 430 —1.3 | —441 4 
Missouri 3, 784,664 | —85, 489 —2.3 —2, 349 —.7 
Montana 559,456 | —11,129 —2.0 | —1, 191 n§9 
Nebraska _.| 1,315,834 | —106, 648 —8.1 —2,905 | —2.8 
Nevada wal 110, 247 8, 014 7.3 | —23 | —.3 
New Hampshire 491, 524 6,118 1.2 | 149 | 3 
New Jersey... | 4,160, 165 | 29, 381 | av | 460 | 3 
New Mexico 531, 818 | 13, 785 | 2.6 —300 | —1.3 
| | 
New York 13,479,142 | —87,150|  —.4 | —6, 958 | -.8 
North Carolina 3, 571,623 | —14, 940 —.4 257 | 2 
North Dakota 641, 935 —66, 481 —10.4 —2, 091 —5.3 
Ohio : 6,907,612 |  —9,751 | -.1 —2, 216 -.4 
Oklahoma 2,336,434 | —183,899| —7.9 —1, 604 | 1.1 
Oregon s 1, 089, 684 | 77, 445 | 7.1 | 2,032 | - e 
Pennsylvania. . 9, 900, 180 —103, 673 —1.0 —4, 378 —.6 
Rhode Island 713, 346 411 | | —279 | —.5 
South Carolina 1, 899, 804 —15, 987 | —.8 | —93 | -.1 
South Dakota- - 642, 961 —61, 212 —9.5 | —1, 749 —3.9 
| | 
CE a eee 2, 915, 941 —38, 750 —1.3 | 171, 778 —315 -.2 
Texas 6, 414, 824 —.3 347, 495 1, 401 4 
Utah 550, 310 —23 30, 215 —285 | =,9 
Vermont 59, 2 —1.6 34, 492 —151 —.4 
Virginia 2 , 1.6 154, 944 578 .4 
Washington 1, 736, 191 4.6 144, 320 1, 815 1.3 
West Virginia 1, 901, 974 —1.4 100, 974 —F84 | —.7 
Wisconsin. 3, 137, 587 —1.0 242, 182 —%2 —.4 
Wyoming.... 250, 742 1.1 12, 558 —411 —3.3 
Source: Sirteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Population—Internal Migration, 1935 to 1940, Age of 


Migrants, table 15. 


lost some aged persons and gained 
others as a result of migration be- 
tween 1935 and 1940. Only 16 States, 
however, showed a net balance of 
aged migrants. The fact that 12 of 
the 16 States were in the South and 
West, regions with above-average in- 
creases in aged population from 1930 
to 1940, suggests that migration was 
a significant factor in the rate of 
growth of the aged during the decade 
(table 2). 

The 1935-40 data are not too satis- 
factory for our purpose because they 
cover only half a decade. Six States 
with a net in-migration for the 5 years 
had a rate of increase for the entire 
decade below the national average. 
Fourteen States, on the other hand, 
with a net out-migration in 1935-40 
gained aged population during the 
thirties at a rate in excess of the 
national average. Does the explana- 
tion lie in migration shifts that took 
place in 1930-35? 

Unfortunately, migration data 
covering a decade and comparable, 
therefore, with census population 
statistics are not available. One way 
of approximating the volume of net 
migration over a decade is to obtain 
the gross difference between the 
State’s aged population as anticipated 
from survival rates at the beginning 
of the 10-year period and as enu- 
merated in the census at the end. 

In 1934 the National Resources 
Board published estimates by Thomp- 
son and Whelpton of the future popu- 
lation of the States, based in part on 
death rates in 1930.5. When the pro- 
jections for 1940, in the estimates that 
assume no net immigration and no 
internal migration, for the age group 
65 years and over are compared with 
data from the 1940 census, some in- 
teresting differences emerge. All 
States increased their aged popula- 
tion between 1930 and 1940, but 18 had 


* more aged persons in 1940 than might 


have been expected from their 1930 
population 55 years and over, while 
30 had fewer. In other words, 30 
States probably lost and 18 States 
gained aged persons as a result of in- 
terstate migration (table 3). 

With some exceptions the States 
with a net in-migration on this basis 


° National Resources Board, Estimates of 
Future Population by States, 1934. 
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of estimate were also States above the 
national average in the actual rate of 
growth of aged population; the States 
that lost through migration were, by 
and large, States with a rate of growth 
below the national average. 

Certain regional differences are 
characteristic of the rates of popula- 
tion growth during the thirties. With 
one exception, all the States with a net 
in-migration were in the South and 
West. Of the 30 States with a net out- 


migration, 19 were in the North- 
east and North Central regions of the 
country. 

The migration balance of the aged 
for the twenties may similarly be esti- 
mated by relating the number of aged 
persons enumerated in the 1930 census 
to the number obtained by applying to 
the State’s 1920 population 55 years 
and over the survival rates for the 
decade 1920-29. Unlike the situation 
in the following decade, most States in 


Table 3.—Population aged 65 and over, as enumerated in 1940 and as anticipated from 
1930 survival rates 








| 
Presumed mi- 












































|emce pre-| antiie | emee pre: | &ratlon as per 
Enumer-| Antieci- | sumably | “?"C'- | sumably Cons OF Ee 
| vate , enumerat 
State ated, pated, due to | F040, * | due to ee 
1940! 19402 | migra- adjusted 4 migra- |— 7 
tion, un- J tion, ad- Unad- | Ad 
jadjusted 7 | justed 5 justed | justed ? 
spittieetalonpadintiaiions shade 2 —————- pores 
Total 9, 019, 314 |8, 385, 000 | _ 627,314 9,021,400 | —2,086 |.....-.-|- 
Alabama ‘ ~ 124, 000 | i; 209 | | 2, 909 9.0 2.1 
a 90S 23, 000 909 —816 3.8 —3.4 
Arkansas_--___-- 107,260 | 185, 000 | 2, 260 —5, 615 2.1 | —5.2 
California__........ 555,247 | 476,000 | 79, 247 | 43, 547 14.3 | 7.8 
Colorado ASS 86, 438 80, 000 6, 438 | | 438 7.4 5 
Connecticut...__.. 128, 554 | 120, 000 8, 55 ,000 | —446 6.7| —.3 
Delaware 20, 566 18, 000 2, 566 19, 350 1, 216 12.5 5.9 
District of Columbia 41, 206 34, 000 7, 206 | | 4, 656 17.5 11.3 
Florida_._....-- 131, 217 92, 000 | 39,217 | 98, | 32,317 29.9 | 24.6 
Georgia. .......... 158,714 | 143,000 | 15,714 | 153, 728 4, 989 | 9.9 3.1 
a 31, 000 | 700 33,325 | —1,625 | 2.2 —5.1 
Illinois 542, 000 | 25, 963 582, 650 | —14, 687 | 4.6 —2.6 
Indiana 274, 000 14,036 | 294,550 | —6,514 | 4.9} —23 
Iowa 224) 090 | 3,767 | 240,800 | —13, 033 | 1.7 | —5.7 
Kansas_.......-- 158, 000 —864 | 169,850 | —12,714 —.5| —8&1 
Kentucky ..____- 177, 000 12,284] 190,275} —991| 65] —.5 
Louisiana. -__-.-- 100,000 | 19,003 | 107,500 11, 503 16.0 9.7 
Maine , 75, 000 | 5, 325 80, 625 | —300 6.6 | —.4 
Maryland bie 110,000 | 13,416 | 118, 250 5, 266 | 10.9 4.3 
Massachusetts. - _- 349, 000 19, 974 375, 175 a —6, 201 5.4] —1.7 
} 
Michigan. -....-- 330,854 | 313,000 | 17,854] 336,4 —5, 621 | 5.4 —1.7 
Minnesota. -__.--- 212,618 | 204,000 8,618 | 219, 50 00 | —6, 682 | 4.1 —3.1 
+ ee alaetdinnte < — a= wg = | 5, 768 | 1s « 5.0 
issouri......---- 325,745 | 303,000] 22,745 | 325,725 20 7. ) 
Montana_.__.--_-- 36,257 | 39,000] —2)743| 41,925] —5,668| —7.6] —15.6 
Nebraska. . -...--- 105,632 | 106,000 | —368 | 113,950 | —8,318| —.3| —7.9 
Nevada.__- 6, 800 7,000 | — 200 7, 525 —725 —2.9 —10.7 
New Hampshire 7: 46,000 | 2,720} 49, 450 —730 | 5.6] —1.5 
New Jersey __-.--- 267,000 | 11,821 | 287,025 | —8, 204 4.2 —2.9 
New Mexico------ 23, 000 284 24,725 | —1,441 1.2 —6,2 
| 
New York.._....... 922,356 | 840,000 | 82,356 | 903,000 | 19, 356 |} 89 2.1 
North Carolina_- 156,540 | 138, 000 | 540 | 148,350 | 8,190) 11.8 5.2 
North Dakota.._-_- 39,390 | 44,000 | an 610 | 47,300| —7/910| —11.7| —20.1 
Ree 539,729 | 510,000} 29,729] 548,250| —8,521| 55] 1.6 
Oklahoma...-___- 144,934 | 147,000 | —2,066 | 158,025 | —13,091 | 1.4 —9.0 
rs 92,728 | 86,000 | 6,728 | 92, 450 | 278 | 7.3 3 
Pennsylvania. ---- 677,468 | 639,000 | 38,468 | 686, 925 | —9, 457 5.7 —1.4 
2 € 4, 28 5 a 2. f 2! —! 1 _ 
— Island aks 54, 284 51, 000 3, 284 54, 825 } 541 | 6.0 1.0 
South Carolina_-_-_- 81,314 | 71,000} 10,314] 76,325 | 4, 989 12.7 6.1 
South Dakota_-_-___- , 44,440 | 49,000 | —4,560| 52,675 | —8, 235 —10.3 | —18.5 
| | | | 
Tennessee.____---- 171,778 | 157,000 14,778 | 168,775 | 3, 003 | 8.6 | LZ 
Texas_..... ei 347,495 | 315,000 | 32,495 | 338,625 8,870} 9.4 2.6 
| Saas , 7 30,215 | 29,000 1,215 | 31,175 | —60 4.0 —3.2 
Vermont........- : ‘ 34, 492 34, 000 492 | 36, 550 —2, 058 | 1.4 | —6.0 
Virginia_........ 154, 944 142, 000 12, 944 152, 650 2, 294 8.4 1.5 
Washington.__- 144,320 | 133,000} 11,320} 142,975 1, 345 7.8 | 9 
West Virginia_- 100, 974 97,000} 3,974) 104,275 | —3,301 3.9) —3.3 
Wisconsin__-._- 242,182 | 232,000 10,182 | 249, 400 —7, 218 | 4.2); 3.0 
Wyoming_____- 12, 55 13, 000 —442 13,975 | —1, 417 —3.5| —11.3 


1 From table 1. 
2From National Resources Board, 
Future Population by States, 1934 

8’ Enumerated population in 1940 minus population 
anticipated for 1940. 

4 Population anticipated for 1940 times 107.5 per- 
cent, representing relation between enumerated and 
anticipated population. The purpose of the adjust- 
ment is to eliminate from the estimate of migration 


Estimates of 


the difference due to factors other than interstate 
migration. 

5 Enumerated population in 1940 minus population 
anticipated for 1940, adjusted. 

6 Difference pre sumably due to migration, unad- 
justed, as percent of enumerated population in 1940. 

7 Difference presumably due to migration, adjusted, 
as percent of enumerated population in 1940. 

§ Less than 0.05 percent. 


the twenties gained more migrants 
than they lost, in part because the 
migrants included a substantial num- 
ber of aged immigrants from other 
countries, a group too small to be no- 
ticeable in the thirties. Thirty-five 
States had a net gain in migrants, 14 
States a net loss (table 4). The cor- 
relation of migration balance and 
rate of growth in the aged population 
was less pronounced in the twenties 
than in the thirties, possibly because of 
the differential effect that immigrants 
from abroad had on the migration 
balance. 

Rough calculations by the writer for 
the period 1940-46 suggest that about 
three-fifths of the States had more 
in-migrants than out-migrants. All 
regions in the country were repre- 
sented among the States that at- 
tracted more aged migrants than they 
lost, but the West and the North to a 
far greater extent than the South. 
In fact, most Southern States had a 
negative migration balance, as might 
be expected from their generally be- 
low-average rate of growth in aged 
population during the present decade. 

For the total period 1920-46, two 
general patterns are discernible—a 
continuous in-migration for some 
States and out-migration for others, 
at varying rates, in all three decades; 
and in-migration for some States and 
out-migration for others during pe- 
riods of relatively full employment, 
with an opposite balance of migration 
during depression. 

Fourteen States fall into the first 
group. Nine of these States, located 
mostly on the west coast or around the 
Nation's Capital, seem to have had a 
net in-migration of aged persons: 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Oregon 

Washington 

Five States in different parts of the 
country, the data suggest, consist- 
ently lost aged migrants: 

Arkansas 
Idaho 

New Mexico 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 








Social Security 





The second group contains 23 
States, of which 6 are long-range ex- 
porters of aged population and 17 are 
long-range importers. In these 23, 
the trend for the three decades was 
temporarily reversed in the thirties. 
The gainers (but losers in the 1930’s), 
mostly located in the Northeastern 
and North Central regions of the 
country, appear to be: 


Arizona Nebraska 
Connecticut New Hampshire 
Illinois New Jersey 
Indiana Ohio 

Iowa South Dakota 
Kansas Utah 
Massachusetts Wisconsin 
Michigan Wyoming 
Minnesota 


The long-range losers (but gainers 
of aged migrants in the thirties) are 
apparently all in the South: 


Alabama South Carolina 
Georgia Tennessee 
North Carolina Virginia 


The 12 remaining States fit into 
neither pattern. Some gained in the 
first 10-year period but lost migrants 
in both the thirties and forties; others 
gained aged migrants in the twenties 
and thirties but had a net out-migra- 
tion during 1940-46; still others lost 
aged migrants in both prewar decades 
but in the forties received more than 
they lost. 


Migration Trends in the General 
Population and Among the 
Aged 

To what extent do the aged differ 
from the rest of the population in the 
volume and direction of interstate 
migration? 

Since the economic advantage that 
induces most migrants to leave their 
homes is less compelling for older 
persons, migration should be more in- 
frequent for the aged than among 
other age groups. Available data 
seem to support this conclusion. 
Persons living in 1940 in a State other 
than the one in which they resided in 
1935 comprised 4.9 percent of the total 
population. This ratio was as high 
as 88 percent among the highly 
mobile 25 to 29-year-olds and dropped 
to 2.5 percent for the group 65 years 
old and over. The Census Bureau 

® Sixteenth Census of the United States: 


1940, Population—Internal Migration 1935 
to 1940, Age of Migrants, table 8. 


estimates on the basis of a sample 
survey that at least 8.5 percent of 
the population shifted from one State 
to another between April 1940 and 
February 1946; among the aged, how- 
ever, the proportion was 4.1 percent, 
or about half the average for all ages." 

A difference in favor of the age 
group under 65 years is also evident 
in estimates of the net balance of 


7 Bureau of the Census, Internal Migra- 
tion in the United States: April, 1940, to 
February, 1946 (Population, Series P-S, 
No. 11). 


interstate migration for the periods 
1930-40 and 1920-30. For the thir- 
ties the ratios are 2.0 percent for the 
total population and 1.8 percent for 
the group 65 years and over; for the 
preceding 10 years, 6.0 and 5.7 per- 
cent. 

Do the migration preferences of the 
aged tend to resemble those of the 
general population? The data sug- 
gest a general conformity in the over- 
all geographic pattern, but with dif- 
ferences. 

During the years 1935-40, a period 


Table 4.—Population aged 65 and over enumerated in 1930 and as anticipated from 


1920-29 survival rates 


State 


Total 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida ‘ . 
Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas SEA 
Kentucky... _.- 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Michigan... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana wei 
Nebraska. - ....- 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 


New York hea 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming---_._-. 





1 From table 1. 

2 Estimated by applying to 1920 population aged 
55 and over survival rates for 5-year sex and color 
classes computed from Bureau of the Census, United 

















Net gain or loss presum- 

ably due to migration 

| Enumerated,| Anticipated, 

1930 ! 1930 2 Percent 

Number 3 of 1950 

numer- 

ation 
6, 633, 805 6, 295, 250 - 5.1 
99, 240 99, 954 —714 7 
15, 768 13, 989 i, 779 11.3 
75, 600 | 77, 401 | —1, 801 2.4 
366, 125 | 260, 050 106, 075 29. 0 
59, 715 2,072 3.4 
87, 026 6, 293 6.7 
15, 694 984 5.9 
25, 806 1, 447 5.3 
50, 018 21, 184 29. 8 
123, 745 —10, 467 9.2 
22, 310 22, 361 —5l —.2 
421, 073 402, 142 18, 931 1.5 
232, 787 222, 142 10, 645 1.6 
184, 239 169, 615 7.9 
129, 468 118, 698 8.3 
142, 122 138, 568 2.5 
75, 850 3 2.9 
69, 010 8 3.4 
92, 972 37 7 
274, 195 7, 350 2.7 
254, 891 237, 708 17, 183 6.7 
163, 480 148, 902 14, 578 8.9 
77, 443 | 76, 821 622 8 
244, 525 231, 310 13, 215 5.4 
26, 700 28, 248 —1, 548 5. 8 
86, 194 79, 827 6, 367 7.4 
4,814 4, 902 —R88 ce 
41, 560 38, 775 2, 785 6.7 
201,043 184, 569 16, 474 8.2 
16, 825 17, 512 — 687 —4.1 
667, 325 669, 353 — 2, 028 =. 0 
115, 671 116, 801 —1, 130 1.0 
30, 280 29, 132 1, 148 3.8 
414, 836 395, 589 19, 247 4.6 
96, 888 89, 390 7, 498 a 
67,< 57, 539 9, 793 14.5 
508, 278 520, 097 —11, 819 2.3 
39, 953 40, 126 —173 -.4 
57, 164 63, 563 —6, 399 11.2 
36, 915 34, 329 2, 586 7.0 
} 
119, 045 120, 960 1.6 
232, 459 207, 106 10.9 
22, 665 21, 708 4.2 
31, 253 | 30, 862 1.3 
116, 678 117, 459 -.7 
101, 503 | 90, 076 11.3 
73, 043 | 69, 283 5.2 
192, 059 178, 406 
8, 707 8, 458 2.9 
States Life Tables, 1929 to 1981 . . ., tables III A-D 
(1920-29). 

3 Enumerated population in 1936 minus population 


anticipated for 1930 from 1920-29 survival rates. 
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Table 5.—Net internal migration, 1935-40, total and as percent of 1940 population; total 





Total population 


population and population aged 65 and over, 1940, by regional group 


Persons aged 65 and over 





Net migration, 


1935-40 
| 
| 
































| Net migration, 1935~40| 
Regional group | | 
Number, | Number, 
1940 Percent 1940 Percent 
7 of 1940 7 of 1940 
Number popula- Number aged pop- 
tion ulation 
ae nae | | | 
ae 131, 669, 275 lec cecussnnom cal SG GRE La ncnccas Re es 
New England !_ ‘ 8, 437, 290 —15, 186 —0.2} 715,349 | —2,258 =—0;3 
Central Atlantic seaboard ? 32, 968, 100 6, 638 (8) 2, 218,877 | —9, 321 | -,4 
Florida r . 1, 897, 414 146, 849 Soe 131, 217 14, 836 | 11.3 
Southeast, excluding Florida * 23, 639, 229 —277, 747 | —1.2 1, 229, 234 —4,171 | —.3 
Great Lakes *___ . 26, 62 | 41, 706 | -2 | 1,968,764 | —10, 156 | —.5 
Central bloc 5 19, 2; —761, 081 —4.0 | 1,445,437 | —21, 056 | —1.5 
Southwest 6 9, | 36, 159 | 4) 518, 141 1, 710 | 3 
Pacific coast 7__. 2| 822,662 | 8.5 | 792,295 | 30,416 | 3.8 
| | | 


1 Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine. 

2New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia. 

3 West Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana. 

4 Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

5 Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, North 


for which we have the most satisfac- 
tory migration data, 26 States experi- 
enced a net out-migration both of the 
population as a whole and of aged 
persons; 14 States, a net in-migra- 
tion. The migration balance for the 
two groups was unlike in only 9 States. 
Not only did the population shifts due 
to migration take the same general 
direction for both groups, but the 
States receiving the largest relative 
number of younger migrants also 
attracted the largest proportion of 
aged migrants. The 3 States that 
gained most in general population as 
a result of migration—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and Florida—also had the 
largest percentage increase in aged 
population attributable to this factor. 
North Dakota and South Dakota were 
the chief losers of both younger and 
older migrants (table 2). 

The broad regional similarities are 
illustrated in table 5. Florida, the 
Pacific coast, and the Southwest, 
which enjoyed the largest influx of 
migrants as a whole, were the goals 
of most aged migrants in 1935-40. 
Both young and old tended to leave 
the farm States of the Middle West, 
the northern Rocky Mountain States 
(grouped together in the table as the 
central bloc), New England, and the 
States in the Southeast (excluding 
Florida). Age differences in migra- 
tion, on the other hand, may be ob- 








Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming. 

6 Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, 
Nevada. 

7 California, Washington, Oregon. 

8 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Source: Sizteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 
Population—Internal Migration, 1935 to 1940, Age of 
Migrants, table 15. 


served for the industrial States 
around the Great Lakes and along 
the central Atlantic seaboard. These 
States experienced a slightly favor- 
able balance in younger migrants but 
a net loss in older migrants. 
Estimates for the decade as a whole 
reveal the same general configura- 
tions. In most States that lost popu- 
lation through migration, more aged 
persons pulled up stakes and left than 
came in from other States. Most 


States with a substantial in-migra- 
tion also had a net influx of aged 
migrants. The west coast, Florida, 
and the central Atlantic seaboard 
were areas with a net in-migration; 
they also received more aged migrants 
than they lost. The reverse was true, 
with respect both to all migrants and 
to aged migrants, in New England and 
the Middle West. Departing from 
this general pattern, the Southeast 
(exclusive of Florida) and the South- 
west lost more total migrants than 
they gained, but gained more aged 
migrants than they lost (table 6). 
The pull of the west coast and of 
Florida for young and old migrants 
was also evident in the twenties. As 
in the thirties, a small positive bal- 
ance in both total migration and aged 
migration was recorded for the cen- 
tral Atlantic seaboard. Unlike the 
thirties, however, the 1920’s brought a 
loss to the Southeast (except Florida) 
in all migrants and the aged. A net 
in-migration for both groups seems 
to have taken place in New England, 
the Great Lakes States, and the 
Southwest. The farm States of the 
Middle West and the upper Rocky 
Mountain States had a net out-migra- 
tion as a whole but gained more aged 
migrants than they lost (table 7). 
Preliminary estimates for the period 
1940-46 suggest that these years were 
more like the twenties than the thir- 
ties. The Pacific Coast States and 


Table 6.—Net gain or loss, 1930-40, attributable to migration, as percent of 1940 
population, by regional group’ 





Total population 


Persons 65 years and over 





Net gain or loss, Net gain or loss, 
1930-40 





























| | | | 
| | 1930-40 930-4 
Regional group Po _ iia 
} Number, | | Number, 
| 1940 | Percent | 1940 | Percent 
. of 1940 | i ae | of 1940 
Number | popula- | Number aged pop- 
| tion | | ulation 
LL EOE Re ee et 131, 669,275 | —446, 725 9.3 | 9,019,314 | —2,086| (@) 
Die RE iis isn ntidcdaaandin 8, 437,290 | —70, 710 —.8 | 715,349 | —10, 276 | —1.4 
Central Atlantic seaboard__.....--.--- 32, 968, 100 429, 100 1.3 | 2,218,877 15, 127 | et 
ene Ee 1, 897, 414 340, 414 17.9} 131,217 32, 317 | 24.6 
Southeast, excluding Florida---------- 23, 639,229 | —895, 771 —3.8 | 1,229, 234 37, 059 3.0 
Din ucbacLbeokeniceiorabia 26, 626,342 | —85, 658 —=-3 | 1,968, 764 | —42, 561 —2.2 
SII scans cntcevndedbiadadis 19, 137, 882 |—1, 443,118 | —7.5| 1,445,437 | —84, 288 | —5.8 
nS eS a 9,229,756 | —46,244 —.5| 518,141 | 5, 366 | 1.0 
GEILE A 9, 733,262 | 1, 325, 262 | 13.6 | 792, 295 | 45, 170 | 5.7 





1 Estimates of net gain or loss attributable to 
migration are presented to the last digit not because 
they are assumed to be accurate but for convenience 
in summation. 

2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


PF’ Source: Data for persons aged 65 and over from 
States in regional groups are identified in 


table 3. 


table 5. Total population in 1940 from Sizteenth 
Census of the United States: 1940, Population, Vol. 
1, table3. Net gain or loss in total population, 1930- 
40, computed by relating actual 1940 population to 
population anticipated for 1940 (based on 1930 sur- 
vival rates, no allowance for migration) in Estimates 
of Future Population by States, National Resources 
Board, 1934. 
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Table 7.—Net gain or loss, 1920-30, attributable to migration, as percent of 1930 
population, by titi group ' 











| 
| 
| 


Regional group 
Number, 





} 

1930 | 

| | 

} | 
Total 298, 723, 000 
New England 6, 707, 000 
Central Atlantic seaboard 25, 389, 000 
Florida. . 1, 174, 000 
Southeast, ‘excluding z Florida 16, 368, 000 
Great Lakes. . 20, 674, 000 
Central bloc 14, 993, 000 
Southwest... .... 6, 494, 000 


Pacific coast. _ .. 6, 922, 000 


1 Estimates of net gain or loss attributable to 
migration are presented to the last digit not because 
they are assumed to be accurate but for convenience 
in summation. 

2 Total is sum of unrounded figures. 

Source: Data for persons aged 65 and over from 
table 4. States in regional groups are identified in 
table 5. Persons aged 10 and over in 1930 from 
Sixteenth C ‘ensus of the United States: 1940, Population, 
Vol. 2, Pts. 1-7, State table 7. Net “gain or loss in 


Florida led the others in attracting 
both young and old migrants. The 
industrial States of New England, the 
Great Lakes, and the central Atlantic 
seaboard seem to have gained from 
migration as in the twenties, but less 
spectacularly. In all three regions 
the migration balance appears to have 
been positive for both total population 
and aged population. The Southeast 
(except Florida) seems to have had, 
again, a net out-migration of young 
and old, and the Central States a net 
out-migration for the population as a 
whole but a net in-migration for the 
aged. The principal difference be- 
tween the twenties and forties appears 
to have been in the Southwest. In 
the earlier decade those States gained 
more migrants, young and old, than 
they lost; in the forties the data point 
to a loss in both groups (table 8). 

In summary, three areas—the Pa- 
cific coast, Florida, and the central 
Atlantic seaboard—had a net incre- 
ment of both young and old migrants 
in all three decades. Two areas—New 
England and the Great Lakes—gained 
young and old migrants in the twen- 
ties and forties but not in the depres- 
sion thirties. The Southeast (ex- 
clusive of Florida) and the central 
bloc of States lost migrants in each of 
the three decades, but the Southeast 


Persons aged 10 and over 


Net gain or loss, 


Persons aged 65 and over 


Net gain or loss, 
1920-30 


1920-30 











Percent | Number, a 
of 1930 | 1930 | ph pone 
. ., | popula- : ot ane 
Number | tion aged | Number f... & 
10and | fier = 
over | | 
Le) EEE = —_ ——— — ————— 
3, 083, 000 3.1| 6,633,805 | 338, 555 5.1 
90, 000 3 | 3.5 
1, 427, 000 .6 | } a 
349, 000 7] | 29.8 
—1, 330, 000 1 | ; 2 | —1.2 
1, 393, 000 6.7 | 1,515, 646 g 5.3 
—1, 017, 000 —6.8| 1,105,306 5 6.1 
255, 000 3.9 354, 318 j 8.3 
1, 916, 000 27.7 534, 960 5 | 23.8 
| | 








pape aged 10 and over, 1920-30, computed by re- 
ating actual 1930 population aged 10 and over to 
population anticipated for 1930 (based on 1920-29 
survival rates, no allowance for migration) in C. 

Warren Thornthwaite’s Internal Migration in the 
United States, 1934, plate VII-D, opposite p. 22. 
The net gain in pepalat ion for the United States as 
a whole, 3,083,000, compares with a net gain through 
immigration of 3,207,000 for the period 1920-29. The 
figure 3,083,000 excludes children under age 10 in 1930. 


had a positive balance of aged mi- 
grants in the thirties, and the central 
bloc a positive balance in the twenties 
and forties. The Southwest gained 
migrants of all ages in the twenties 
and had a net out-migration in the 
forties, while the picture in the thir- 
ties was mixed—a loss in the general 


Table 8.—Net gain or loss, 


population and a gain in the aged 
population. 

The tmajor flow in the migration 
stream through all three periods, only 
partly interrupted by the depression, 
has been to the West, and to a lesser 
extent to the industrial northeastern 
quarter of the Nation and to Florida. 
The migrants have come mostly from 
the farm States in the southeastern 
and middle regions of the country. 
With some exceptions, as noted, this 
has also been the pattern of aged mi- 
gration. 

The effect on population growth over 
the past quarter century is illustrated 
in table 9 andin charts land 2. The 
Pacific coast, the Southwest, and Flor- 
ida grew more rapidly than the United 
States as a whole. The industrial 
States around the Great Lakes main- 
tained an average rate of growth. 
Other areas gained population at a 
slower rate, with the smallest gains 
of all registered for the farm States 
of the Middle West and the northern 
group of Rocky Mountain States. 

Over the same period the largest 
increase in aged population took place 
in Florida and on the west coast. 
Above-average gains also occurred in 
the Southwest and along the central 
Atlantic seaboard. Accessions to the 
aged population in other regions were 
at a rate below the national average. 


1940-46, attributable to in-migration, as percent of 1946 


dectibeaihdaa by facslniea group ' 





| Total civilian population 


| | 
| | 


Regional group 
Number, 


| 1946 
| 
Total 138, 394, 474 | 
New England | 9, 001, 650 | 


34, 010, 170 
2, 248, 595 | 
| 23, 358, 280 | 
28, 402, 039 | 
18, 610, 131 
9, 804, 891 
12, 958, 718 


Central Atlantic seaboard 
Florida - - ._- 

Southeast, excluding Florida 
Great Lakes -- -- 

Central bloc - -- 

Southwest 

Pacific coast . - 





1 Estimates of net gain or loss attributable to migra- 


tion are presented to the last digit not because 
they are assumed to be accurate but for convenience 
in summation. 


Number of persons aged 65 and over from 
table 1. States in regional groups are identified in 
table 5. Total population in 1946 and net gain 
or loss, 1940-46, from Bureau of the Census, Estimated 
Population of the United States, by Regions, Divisions 


Source: 





Persons aged 65 and over 
Net gain or loss, Net gain or loss, 
1940-46 1940-—4¢ 

a a: Number, <a 

Percent 1946 Percent 

r , of 1946 ae | 
Number | popula- Number |, ced pop- 

tion ilation 
785, 780 | 0.6 147, 013 1.4 
423, 112 4.7 4, 120 5 
304, 704 | 9 30, 400 1.2 
246, 913 | 11.0 17, 900 11.0 
—2, 478,978 | —10.6 | —77, 915 9 
954, 005 3.4 6, 558 2.5 
—1, 438, 875 | —7.7 1.9 
—145, 407 —1.5 —.9 
2, 920, 306 22. 5 11 





and States: July 1, 1946 (Current Population Re Po rts 


~Population Estimates, Series P-25, No. 2 Net 
gain or loss in persons 65 years and over, 1940-46, 
estimated by relating 1946 aged population to estima- 
ted survivors of population aged 59 and over in these 
States in 1940, using for that purpose survival rates 


computed from Sixteenth Census of the United States 
940, United States Life Tables and Actuarial Tables, 
1939-1941, tables 5, 6, 8, 9. 
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Factors Influencing Migration 
Among the Aged 


Population movements are generally 
associated with regional differences in 
economic opportunities. Areas of lim- 
ited opportunities—in recent decades 
primarily the farm States of the 
Southeastern and Central portions of 
the country—are continually losing 
population to areas with relatively 
brighter economic prospects—the west 
coast and the industrial States east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
and Potomac Rivers. The volume 
and direction of migration shift when 
a depression reduces the magnitude 
of regional differences or actually 
changes the ranking of regions on the 
scale of economic attractiveness. This 
happened, for instance, in the thirties, 
when total migration fell below the 
level of the twenties, migration to the 
west coast and to the industrial North- 
east slacked off, out-migration from 
the Southeast slumped, and the Great 
Lakes States lost more migrants than 
they gained. 

The data cited in the preceding sec- 
tions suggest that, with some excep- 
tions, aged migrarits and younger mi- 
grants tend to be alike in the source 
and direction of their movement. Can 
we therefore conclude that migration 
among the two groups is prompted by 
similar considerations? 


Chart 1.—Percentage increase in population 65 years and over, 1920-46 
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In October 1946 the Census Bureau 
asked persons included in its monthly 
population sample whether they had 
moved between August 1945 and Oc- 
tober 1946 and the reason for the last 
move. Of every 100 persons changing 
their county of residence in the 14 
months, 56 had moved because they 
or the family head went to another 
county to take a job or look for work. 
Among intercounty migrants 45 years 


Chart 2.—Percentage increase in total population, 1920-46 
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and over, this ratio fell to 42 percent.® 
If separate data were available for the 
group 65 years and over, the propor- 
tion for that group would probably 
have been still lower. 

The influence of age on the eco- 
nomic motive for migration is reflected 
also in the difference in the volume of 
migration from April 1935 to April 
1940, on the one hand, and from De- 
cember 1941 to March 1945, on the 
other. Net interstate migration in- 
creased from 5.6 percent of the popu- 
lation in the first period to 6.6 percent 
in the second, though the latter was 
shorter by one-third. The explana- 
tion, of course, was the unprecedented 
expansion in job opportunities. 
Among the aged, however, the volume 
of migration remained at approxi- 
mately the same relative level—2.5 
percent in 1935-40, 2.4 percent in 1941- 
45.° 

The findings of the October 1946 
survey suggest that, as age advances, 
health, housing problems, and “other” 
reasons for migration, including 
presumably retirement from the labor 
force and death of spouse, gain in im- 


8’ Bureau of the Census, Postwar Migra- 
tion and Its Causes in the United States, 
op. cit. 

*Bureau of the Census, Civilian Migra- 
tion in the United States: December, 1941, 
to March, 1945 (Population—Special Re- 
ports, Series P-S, No. 5). 
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Table 9.—Percentage increase in population, 1920-46, by regional group tached men and women rises after age 
— ___— 50, it may be assumed that a substan- 
Total population Persons aged 65 and over tial share of migration among the 
aged is attributable to this factor. 
Regional group | Percent- | | Percent- In a number of respects the aged 
| Number, | Number, | agein- | Number, | Number,} age in- - ss) 
| 1920 1946 crease, 1920 | 1946 | crease, migrants tend to be like those under 
| 920—4 | y 51 
. ° cendied 65 years of age. When they moved to 
i ate | nother State there was some ten- 
|| Eee oe ee 105, 710, 620 |138, 394, 474 30.9 | 4,933, 215 |10,372,005 10.2 ® other Stat t : 
|— dency for both city and farm migrants, 
New England_... - ..| 7,400,909 | 9,001, 650 21.6 432,159 | 794,072 83.7 : 
Central Atlantic seaboard ~___-| 26, 680, 566 | 34, 010, 170 27.5 | 1,226, 394 |2, 622, 257 113.8 but particularly the latter, to move 
Florida oe . aun . | 968, 470 2, 248, 505 132.2 40, 664 163, 455 302. 0 in r ral nonfarm wellin Ss. (The 
Southeast, excluding Florida__.- _.| 19,294, 196 | 23, 358, 280 21.1 734, 952 |1, 322, 387 79.9 . to u ms : d 8 
Great Lakes. _.-- ETT | 21, 475, 543 28, 402, 039 32.3 | 1,132, 157 |2, 267, 161 100.3 typical” aged migrant was not an 
Central bloc... ..-.- REET 5. | 17, 499, 893 | 18, 610, 131 6.3 818, 108 |1, 614, 762 97.4 = i 
(2g aReeeetenmmEteeS5 6,824,172 | 9,804,891 43.7 245, 686 | ’ 589° 452 139.9 lowa farmer moving to Los Angeles 
NE IT SE SLE 5, 566,871 | 12, 958, 718 132.8 303, 095 998, 551 229. 5 but a New York City or Chicago oldster 
. —— settling in a suburb of either Los An- 
119. stimates age i y regi i i i in te 5. Tots p . ; 
1946 estimates of aged population by region are in regional groups are identified in table Total geles or Miami.) Distances moved 


preliminary and subject to revision. 


Source: Data for total population in 1946 from table 
8, for persons aged 65 and over from table 1. States 


portance. In the absence of cross 
tabulations of migrants by age and 
employment status, there is no direct 
evidence of the extent to which migra- 
tion is induced by retirement. An- 
other survey,” made in February 1946 
and covering the period from April 
1940 to the survey month, gives some 
indication of the influence of the 
death of the spouse and other causes 
of family break-up and reorganiza- 
tion. Aged migrants included rela- 
tively fewer family heads and wives of 
heads than did the aged nonmigrants, 
but about twice the proportion of 
persons related to the family head 
either as parent or as other relative. 
Among relatives of the head of the 
family, as a matter of fact, the ratio 
of migrants did not decline with age, 
departing in this respect from the 
general trend. 

These characteristics of aged mi- 
grants are consistent with known 
data concerning the influence of age 
on labor-force participation, marital 
status, and household relationships. 
Membership in the labor force drops 
sharply with age, particularly after 
age 65. One consequence is a lessened 
ability to maintain one’s own home 
and a tendency to move in with rela- 
tives, particularly children. Aged 
men in rural areas and aged nonwhite 
men, who tend to stay in the labor 
force longer, had lower-than-average 
migration ratios in 1935-40. 

Among aged women the loss of the 
home is more frequently associated 


7° Bureau of the Census, Internal Migra- 
tion in the United States, op. cit. 


population in 1920 from Sizteenth Census of the United 
States: 1940, Population, Vol. 1, table 3. 


with the death of the husband than 
with retirement from the labor force. 
Since mortality rates are more favor- 
able for women and proportionately 
more are survivors, more women than 
men are found living with relatives, 
fewer in homes of their own. For 
both 1935-40 and 1940-46 the migra- 
tion ratio was higher for aged women 
than for aged men. In the latter 
period, 52 percent of the migrant 
aged women were related to the family 
head, but not as wife; we may hazard 
the guess that most of them were 
widows. 

Retirement from the labor force and 
loss of spouse or home often take 
place before age 65, and indeed the 
data for 1940-46 indicate that the 
greater mobility of the individual 
without a spouse was true not only for 
the aged but also for persons 45-64 
years of age. Among young adults, 
however, the propensity to migration 
was more evident among the married. 
Whether this was a phenomenon asso- 
ciated with the large numbers of 
familics that were being reestablished 
after the discharge of the husband 
from the armed forces cannot be defi- 
nitely ascertained in the absence of 
information on the age and marital 
status of migrants in the prewar years 
1935-40. 

It is known, on the other hand, that 
the unattached individual—that is, 
the person not living with any rela- 
tive—is more likely to be a migrant 
than the person living in a family 
group. Data for both periods agree 
on this point. Since in the population 
as a whole the proportion of unat- 


were not very different. Approxi- 
mately the same proportions of young 
and old migrants in States with a 
heavy in-migration came from non- 
contiguous States; the principal ex- 
ception was in Florida, whose older 
in-migrants more commonly had a 
distant origin. 

What answer, in conclusion, seems 
indicated to the question asked earlier 
about the reasons for the broad simi- 
larity in the geographic origins and 
destination of aged migrants and 
younger migrants? 

The preceding paragraphs imply 
that there is no close resemblance in 
the principal motives impelling mi- 
gration—the search for better jobs or 
business opportunities in the case of 
the younger migrants, and retire- 
ment, poor health, and family break- 
up among the aged. 

But the economic motive, while of 
diminished significance among the 
aged, does not cease to operate at age 
65. After all, 6 out of 10 men between 
the ages of 65 and 70 are still in the 
labor force; some of them are no 
doubt attracted to the same States 
that annually draw millions of young 
people. Part of the answer then is 
that the economic considerations in- 
fluencing younger migrants also affect 
some of the aged. 

Another part is wrapped up in the 
circumstance that the west coast and 
Florida, are not only attractive in 
terms of economic rewards but have 
also a well-advertised climate, and 
possess therefore a special appeal to 
aged people in poor health or seeking 
a congenial setting in retirement. 
Moreover, among the aged who move 
in with their children following the 
break-up of their own home are un- 
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doubtedly some whose children had 
earlier migrated to other States; in 
such cases the aged followed in the 
footsteps of the young, albeit some 
years later. 

The relative significance of these 
and other factors cannot be estab- 
lished in the absence of more infor- 
mation than we now possess; they 
are suggestive of areas of further 
inquiry. 


Relation of Migration Trends to 
Social Security Programs 


The bearing on social security pro- 
grams of interstate migration among 
the aged merits some attention. To 
what extent has migration affected 
the distribution of program bene- 
ficiaries? To what extent, on the 
other hand, have the programs in- 
fluenced migration? 

Primary beneficiaries of old-age and 
survivors insurance are drawn from 
aged workers with fully insured status. 
Other things being equal, the relative 
number of such beneficiaries, State by 
State, should bear a fairly close rela- 
tionship to the relative number of aged 
insured workers. When primary bene- 
ficiaries are distributed by State of 
residence on December 31, 1945, and 
the resultant percentage distribution 
is compared with that of aged workers 
with wage credits in 1945 and with 
fully insured status on January 1, 1946, 
a rough relationship between the two 
may be observed, but also some con- 
trasts. 

Such relatively heavy in-migrant 
States as California, Florida, Oregon, 
and Washington had relatively more 
beneficiaries than insured workers. In 
the aggregate, however, out-migrant 
States were twice as frequent as in- 
migrant States among States with a 
beneficiary “surplus.” Among the 
States with a “deficit” of beneficiaries, 
by contrast, all but two were in-mi- 
grant States. 

That States losing aged migrants 
tend to have more insurance benefi- 
ciaries than one might anticipate from 
the number of aged insured workers is 
paradoxical, since it would seem rea- 
sonable to assume that aged workers 
retiring from the labor force are more 
likely to leave the State than workers 
remaining in the labor force. 

The explanation may lie in the asso- 
ciation between the migration balance 


on the one hand and relative wealth 
and opportunities for covered employ- 
ment on the other. Out-migrant 
States tend to be poor States and to 
have relatively few jobs in covered in- 
dustry. The opposite is generally true 
of in-migrant States. In States with 
relatively more covered employment 
opportunities and with relatively high 
wages, the insurance benefit probably 
possesses less attraction for an aged 
person able to hold a job than it does 
in an agricultural low-income State. 
The result would seem to be fewer re- 
tirements (relative to the number of 
aged insured workers) in the rich in- 
dustrial States than in the poor farm 
tates and therefore a deficit of bene- 
ficiaries in the first group and a 
surplus in the second. The negative 
association between the migration 
balance and the relative number of 
primary beneficiaries appears to be a 
reflection of these relationships. 

The relation of migration and the 
old-age assistance program does not 
lend itself to the same kind of analy- 
sis because eligibility conditions vary 
from State to State and information 
on the relative number of potential 
recipients of assistance is lacking. 
The materials do permit, however, an 
examination of the relation of migra- 
tion to the relative number of aged 
actually receiving assistance and to 
the size of the assistance payment. 

In January 1941 the number of old- 
age assistance recipients per 1,000 aged 
persons varied from 86 in the District 
of Columbia to 522 in Oklahoma. Of 
the 10 States with the highest re- 
cipient rates, 6 had a net out-migra- 
tion of the aged in 1935-40, 4 a net 
in-migration. Among the 10 States 
with the lowest recipient rates, 4 lost 
and 6 gained aged migrants. Net aged 
migration during the period 1940-46 
was positive for 6 of the first 10 States 
by recipient rate in June 1946, nega- 
tive for 4. Among the 10 States with 
the lowest recipient rates, 7 gained 
migrants, 3 lost. 

There is evidently no direct relation 
between recipient rate and migration. 
States with high recipient rates do not 
attract more aged migrants than 
States with low recipient rates. 

Size of payment, on the other hand, 
reflects State differences in average in- 
come, among other things, and may 
therefore be expected to be associated 


to some degree with migration pref- 
erences. The 10 States making the 
highest payments in December 1946 
all appear to have been in-migrant 
States for the aged in 1940-46. Half 
the high-payment States in December 
1940 had lost aged migrants from 1935 
to 1940, but this nonrelationship may 
have been due to the effects of the 
depression. Nine of the 10 States with 
the lowest payment in December 1946 
and 7 of the 10 in December 1940 seem 
to have lost aged migrants in the 
preceding quinquennium. 

Does this mean that the newspaper 
editor and the State legislator who 
fear that high payments attract in- 
digent aged from other States are 
right? Not necessarily. One cannot 
prove a causal relationship between 
high assistance payments and in- 
migration as such. The States with 
relatively large payments have, by 
and large, been in-migrant States for 
the aged for several decades, while the 
reverse is true for many of the States 
with low payments. In other words, 
the economic factors that affect the 
tides of migration also influence the 
size of payment. Poor States tend to 
have low payments and to lose mi- 
grants of all ages; States with high 
per capita incomes tend to have high 
payments and a net in-migration of 
persons of ail ages. 


Summary 


The increase in aged population 
since 1920 has been markedly uneven 
among the States. The most rapid 
growth has taken place in the West, 
the least rapid in the Southeast and 
in New England. The presence of a 
long-range trend is indicated by the 
recurrence of approximately the same 
regional growth patterns in the twen- 
ties and the forties. The experience 
of the thirties, when otherwise slow- 
growing regions gained more rapidly 
while the rate of increase in fast- 
growing regions dropped, suggests that 
a depression may interrupt the trend 
but does not alter it permanently. 

The rate of change in the aged pop- 
ulation of a given State is determined 
by the turn-over of the resident pop- 
ulation and the net balance of mi- 
gration. 

Among the States the mortality of 
the resident population varies because 
of differences in sex, age, and color 
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composition and in age-specific death 
rates. Death rates for aged persons 
as a whole tend to be higher in indus- 
trial States, lower in rural States. 

States with a net in-migration of 
aged persons tend to have a rate of 
growth of aged population in excess of 
the national average and vice versa. 
Regional differentiation in rate of 
growth reflects broad differences in 
the balance of migration. 

Between 1920 and 1946, migration 
among the aged was smaller in relative 
volume than among younger age 
classes but resembled it in origin and 
direction. The major flow of migrants 
of all ages was from the farm States 
in the Southern and Central regions 
of the country to the West and, to a 
lesser extent, to the industrial States 
around the Great Lakes and along the 
northern Atlantic seaboard. This 
movement is largely induced by re- 
gional differences in economic oppor- 
tunities. 

Most migration in the early and 
middle years of a working lifetime 
represents a search for a better job, 
higher wages, or brighter business 
prospects. With advancing years the 
economic motive in migration dimin- 
ishes in importance, and the signifi- 
cance of such factors as health, retire- 
ment from the labor force, and family 
break-up increases. The shift is con- 
sistent with changes associated with 
old age—decline in labor-force par- 
ticipation, failing health, death of 
spouse, loss of home, and tendency to 
move in with relatives. 

The similarity in the regional ori- 
gins and destination of young and oid 
migrants is due to the continued, al- 
though reduced, influence of the eco- 
nomic factor among aged migrants, 
the possession by regions with a large 
in-migration of climatic as well as 
economic advantages, and the circum- 
stance that aged persons who move 
in with children after they have lost 
their own home necessarily follow the 
geographic shifts made earlier by the 
children. 

States with an in-migration of aged 
persons tend to have fewer aged old- 
age and survivors insurance benefi- 
ciaries than might be expected from 
the number of aged insured workers, 
and States with an out-migration to 
have more beneficiaries. These rela- 
tionships reflect differences in em- 


ployment opportunities for the aged 
in covered industry. In-migrant 
States tend to be high-income States 
and to have relatively more covered 
employment than out-migrant States. 
In such States the benefit has rela- 
tively less attraction than in out-mi- 
grant low-income agricultural States, 
the volume of retirement is relatively 
lower, and the “deficit” of benefici- 
aries therefore is relatively larger. 

There appears to be no direct rela- 
tion between the recipient rate in 
old-age assistance and migration. 
Though in-migrant States tend to 
have high assistance payments and 
out-migrant States low assistance 
payments, one is not the cause of the 
other. Both tendencies are related 
to economic factors that make for 
high per capita income, heavy in- 
migration, and high assistance pay- 
ments in some States, and low per 
capita income, out-migration, and 
low assistance payments in other 
States. The migration differences 
predate the old-age assistance pro- 
gram. 


Technical Note 


To assist the reader to evaluate the 
reliability of the estimates presented 
in the article, a brief statement is ap- 
pended on the methods used and the 
possible biases involved. 

The 1946 estimate of aged popula- 
tion by State (table 1) is based on 
deaths among aged persons in the 
State as reported to the National Of- 
fice of Vital Statistics. For each 
State and for each of the 7 years 
1940-46 the number of deaths within 
each 5-year age-sex-color class was 
divided by the national death rate for 
that class. (The latter represents the 
relation between the number of 
deaths in the class in the country as 
a whole and the midyear size of the 
class, as estimated by the Bureau of 
the Census.) Aregression line for the 
State was fitted from the results and 
the 1946 value read from the line, 
after adjustment for 1940 differences 
in the estimate of aged population as 
obtained by this method and as enu- 
merated (adjusted in each State for 
overstatement of age along lines sug- 
gested by the Bureau of the Census) 
and for a presumed diminution in 
State differences in age-sex-color 
death rates. The Bureau of the 
Census provided some of the basic 
data for the estimates and was helpful 
in the development of the method 
outlined. The estimates are prelimi- 
nary. Revised figures are in prepa- 
ration for later publication. 

Use of the national death rate 
would seem to give results which over- 
look State differences in specific death 


rates and differences in the complete- 
ness of death registrations. These 
limitations are partly taken care of 
by the adjustment for national-State 
differences in 1940. The use of a 
straight line to chart 1940-46 popula- 
tion growth is necessary to smooth 
out irregularities arising from the 
character of the data, but it also tends 
to remove the true irregularities in 
any population-growth curve. 

State estimates of the net balance 
of migration among the aged for the 
period 1920-30 (table 4) were devel- 
oped by matching the enumerated 
population 65 years and over in 1930 
with the anticipated number of sur- 
vivors of the 1920 population 55 years 
and over on the basis of 1920-29 
death rates for the age-sex-color 
classes affected. No adjustment was 
made for State variations in death 
rates or for possible biases in age re- 
porting in 1920 or 1930. 


A similar procedure was followed to 
estimate the net balance of migration 
among the aged for the period 1940- 
46 (table 8). The range of error in 
the results is probably greater because 
anticipated survivors were matched 
not with an enumerated population 
in 1946 but with an estimated popu- 
lation, and because no allowance was 
made for an improvement in mortal- 
ity rates (1939-41 rates were uSed). 
The net gain of 147,013 in table 8 for 
the country as a whole is probably too 
high to be accounted for by immigra- 
tion and suggests that the use of 1939- 
41 death rates probably understates 
the number of survivors that may be 
anticipated from the 1940 population 
59 years and over. 

The estimate of net balance of mi- 
gration among the aged for the dec- 
ade 1930-40 (table 3) was derived by 
matching the 1940 enumerated popu- 
lation with the Thompson-Whelpton 
1934 forecast for 1940 in the series 
that assumed no net immigration and 
no interstate migration. The fore- 
cast assumed a reduction in death 
rates and a decline in interstate dif- 
ferences in death rates. No adjust- 
ment was made for possible biases in 
age reporting in the 1930 or 1940 
censuses. 

Estimates of the net balance of mi- 
gration for the total population for 
the period 1920-30 (table 7) were 
taken directly from Thornthwaite, 
who developed them by applying to 
the 1920 population national “survival 
rates” for specific age-color groups 
and relating the results to the 1930 
enumerated population 10 years old 
and over. The national survival 
rates were computed by dividing the 
1930 United States enumerated popu- 
lation 15-19 years old by the 1920 
United States enumerated population 
5-9 years old, et cetera. To exclude 
the effect of migration Thornthwaite 
used the native white rate for foreign- 
born whites and nonwhites other than 
Negroes. The results tend to disre- 
gard State differences in survival 
rates. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The Second Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security 


By Wilbur J. Cohen* 


SEVENTEEN AMERICAN COUNTRIES and 
six international organizations, rep- 
resented by more than a hundred 
delegates and observers, took part in 
the Second Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Social Security, held in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, November 10-21, 
1947. Morvan Dias de Figueiredo, 
Brazilian Minister of Labor, Industry, 
and Commerce, was elected Chair- 
man. The meeting was the Confer- 
ence’s first since the one in September 
1942, when the Conference was estab- 
lished “to facilitate and develop the 
cooperation of the social security ad- 
ministrations and institutions” in the 
Americas.’ During the intervening 
years the work of the Conference has 
been continued by the Permanent 
Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security, set up for that purpose 
at the first meeting of the Confer- 
ence.’ : 

The chairman of the United States 
delegation to the Conference was Ar- 
thur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner for 
Social Security and Chairman of the 
Permanent Committee. The other 
members were Wilbur J. Cohen, As- 
sistant Director of the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics of the Social 
Security Administration; Clara M. 
Beyer, Associate Director of the Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards, Department 
of Labor; and Edward J. Rowell and 
Roy Tasco Davis, Jr., from the United 
States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
Mr. Davis acted as secretary to the 
delegation. 

The other American countries 
represented were Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, Para- 
quay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
The International Labor Organiza- 


* Assistant Director, Bureau of Re- 


search and Statistics. 

1For a summary of the 1942 Conference 
in Santiago de Chile, see the Bulletin, 
October 1942, pp. 4-7. 

?For a report of the second meeting 
of the Permanent Committee in Mexico 
City in July 1945, see the Bulletin, Octo- 
ber 1945, pp. 3-4. 


tion,? the Pan American Sanitary 
Commission, the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Statistics, and the World 
Health Organization also sent repre- 
sentatives, and the labor attaché of 
the British Embassy and the Secre- 
tary-General of the International So- 
cial Security Association attended as 
special observers. 


Opening Session 

The first plenary session, which was 
formaily opened by Mr. Altmeyer as 
Chairman of the Permanent Commit- 
tee, was held in the Ministry of Health 
and Education. In his speech, Mr. 
Altmeyer pointed out that this was 
the first meeting held since the ter- 
mination of the war. “In a very real 
sense,” he said, “that war was fought 
to establish the same thesis that un- 
derlies social security, namely, that 
the state exists to promote the welfare 
of the individual, rather than that the 
individual exists to promote the wel- 
fare of the state. 

“The modern state recognizes that 
in order to promote the welfare of the 
individual it must achieve two objec- 
tives: full production of goods and 
services, and equitable distribution of 
the goods and services produced. The 
modern state recognizes that these 
twin objectives are interdependent. 
Without full production, a nation will 
not have sufficient goods and services 
to distribute. The welfare of the 
people of the nation cannot be pro- 
moted by distributing scarcity, but 
only by distributing abundance. 
However, unless the people of a nation 
share equitably in the goods and serv- 
ices they produce, they will not be 
efficient producers; they will not have 
the incentive to produce to their full 
capacity; and they will not enjoy the 
purchasing power necessary to main- 
tain full production. 

®*The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization was represented 
by a tripartite delegation—Wou Saofong 
(China) representing the government 
group, Julio Pons (Uruguay) representing 


employers, and Bernardo Ibafiez (Chile) 
representing workers. 


“What we have come to call social 
security is the means whereby the 
modern state assures equitable distri- 
bution of the goods and services its 
people produce. In other words, so- 
cial security is a device whereby the 
modern state makes certain that all 
its people shall enjoy a minimum level 
of well-being. 

“Social security as a program of 
action has three phases—social insur- 
ance, social assistance, and social serv- 
ices—which mutually reenforce each 
other. The relationship of these three 
phases of social security to each other, 
and in fact, the exact form in which 
& social security program develops in 
a particular country, is dependent 
upon the history of that particular 
country and the existing political, so- 
cial, and economic institutions of that 
country.” 

Mr. Altmeyer referred to the task 
before the Inter-American Conference 
on Social Security and the Inter- 
American Committee on Social Se- 
curity as the development of a coop- 
erative program of action throughout 
the Americas that will enlist all inter- 
American and international institu- 
tions concerned. ‘We have been for- 
tunate,” he declared, “in developing 
an effective relationship with the In- 
ternational Labor Organization... 
we are hopeful that this effective 
working relationship may continue. 
However, to be fully effective, we must 
consider carefully ways and means of 
more effective cooperation with other 
international organizations as well, 
particularly those now operating 
throughout the Americas, or which in 
the future may be operating through- 
out the Americas in the field of social 
security. We must admit that hereto- 
fore we have given primary considera- 
tion to only one aspect of social secu- 
rity, namely, social insurance. We 
must recognize that, in order to be 
fully effective, in the future it will be 
necessary to relate social insurance 
to social assistance and to social serv- 
ices generally.” 

Mr. Altmeyer called attention to the 
fact that the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, organized 
provisionally by the governing board of 
the Pan American Union, will probably 
be made a permanent organization— 
as recommended by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on War and Peace in 
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Mexico in 1945—at the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, 
which is to meet in Bogota on March 
30. The agenda of the Bogota Con- 
ference include consideration of the 
development and improvement of in- 
ter-American social services. He 
therefore asked the Conference on So- 
cial Security to consider authorizing 
its Permanent Committee to “study 
any resolutions adopted by the Inter- 
national Conference of American 
States relating to social security and 
social questions, and to proffer the co- 
operative services of the Permanent 
Committee in working with any group 
which may be established by the In- 
ternational Conference of American 
States.” 

In developing the necessary cooper- 
ative relationships with other interna- 
tional organizations that have an in- 
terest in social security, Mr. Altmeyer 
said, the Conference on Social Security 
was faced with two problems—one of 
relating the activities of inter-Amer- 
ican organizations to each other, and 
the other of relating inter-American 
activities to world-wide activities car- 
ried on directly by the United Nations 
or specialized agencies affiliated there- 
with. “To the extent that we solve 
these problems in the Americas we 
shall have strengthened immeasurably 
effective international cooperation 
throughout the entire world. And let 
us not forget that to the extent that 
each country develops an effective sys- 
tem of social security it promotes nui 
only its own welfare but the welfare 
of all the other nations of the world. 
This is true because world-wide peace 
is based on world-wide social security. 
The United Nations Charter recognizes 
this fact. This Charter undertakes 
not only to promote the political ar- 
rangements among the nations that 
are necessary to arrive at a peaceful 
world, but also the economic and social 
conditions among the peoples of all na- 
tions that are necessary to maintain 
a peaceful world.” 

Mr. Altmeyer concluded with the 
hope that the Conference would “take 
full advantage of our opportunity to 
make a unique contribution to the 
promotion of world-wide sogial se- 
curity and world-wide peace.” 

The Brazilian Minister of Labor, In- 
dustry, and Commerce, Morvan Dias 
de Figueiredo, who had been elected 


Chairman, welcomed the delegates on 
behalf of the President of the Repub- 
lic, General Eurico Gaspar Dutra. 
The three members of the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Office 
spoke on behalf of the group—employ- 
ers, employees, and government—that 
each represented. Representatives of 
the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office and the Interna- 
tional Social Security Association also 
spoke. In behalf of all the delega- 
tions attending the Conference, Ra- 
mon del Rio, Counselor of the Argen- 
tine Embassy in Brazil, thanked the 
Brazilian Government for having in- 
vited the Conference to meet in Rio 
de Janeiro. 


Agenda of the Conference 


The report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, a report on the insurance of 
occupational risks, a study of unem- 
ployment insurance, and the conclu- 
sions reached by the medical and sta- 
tistical technical commissions at their 
joint meeting were on the Conference 
agenda for discussion. 

In his report the Secretary-General 
summarized the work of the Secre- 
tariat, outlined the financial situation 
of the Permanent Committee, and re- 
viewed briefly recent social security 
developments in the Americas. He 
also dealt, in introductory fashion, 
with two subjects on» which reports had 
been requested in 1915 by the Per- 
maneat Committee—e résumé of child 
uutrition in relation to social insur- 
ance and a study of present legislation 
governing the investment of the funds 
of social security institutions. All 
these subjects were discussed by the 
delegates, who also described prob- 
lems and new developments in social 
security programs in their own coun- 
tries. 

Separate committees were ap- 
pointed to consider each of the other 
three topics on the agenda, and their 
conclusions, after discussion and 
amendment by the full Conference, 
were later embodied in resolutions 
and adopted, as noted below. In ad- 
dition, the General Committee had 
before it for consideration other reso- 
lutions on various aspects of social 
security. All were subsequently 
adopted by the Conference after dis- 
cussion and, in some cases, amend- 
ment. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The Conference adopted 10 resolu- 
tions, the major points of which are 
summarized in the following para- 
graphs. 

Social security and international 
collaboration.—A policy of social 
security for the Americas must be 
designed to promote secure conditions 
of economic progress and stability in 
those American nations whose indus- 
trial organization is in its initial 
stages, so that they may maintain 
increasingly comprehensive social 
security and protective services and 
be provided also “with wide possibil- 
ities of employment and sufficient 
means to give their workers the 
guarantee of improved health, nutri- 
tion, clothing, housing, and general 
education.” 

Social security and social services.— 
The Conference asked that the forth- 
coming Ninth International Confer- 
ence of American States recommend 
the most effective means of organiz- 
ing and administering a practical plan 
for the encouragement of social se- 
curity in the Americas. It also in- 
structed the Permanent Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee on Social Security to 
cooperate with whatever organization 
the Conference of American States 
might set up and “to take any action 
which may contribute to putting into 
effective practice” the resolutions that 
Conference might approve. 

Employment service and unemploy- 
ment insurance.—Though unemploy- 
ment is a problem for few countries 
at this time, the Conference noted, “‘it 
is nevertheless desirable to undertake 
in each country studies necessary to 
the introduction of a compulsory un- 
employment insurance system in ac- 
cordance with its needs.” Unemploy- 
ment insurance should be given “the 
appropriate and necessary scope, as 
part of a general social security sys- 
tem, so as to ensure all due safe- 
guards for the social interests of the 
worker and his family.” 

Since “a national employment serv- 
ice offering suitable employment to 
the workers” is basic to any sound un- 
employment insurance system, the 
Conference recommended that the 
American countries establish national 
employment services which, in addi- 
tion to placing workers in jobs, would 
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compile information on employment, 
unemployment, and the occupational 
and geographical mobility of man- 
power; collaborate with other social 
insurance institutions; and study and 
coordinate general problems of na- 
tional employment. 

The following general principles on 
unemployment insurance were also 
adopted by the Conference: 

“(A) Compulsory unemployment 
insurance should cover only the risk 
arising from the lack of suitable em- 
ployment for those workers who, be- 
ing available, able, and willing to 
work, are unable to obtain such em- 
ployment; 

“(B) The insurance benefits shall 
be paid only to claimants who register 
for work at public employment offices; 

“(C) The rate of benefits should be 
less than the rate of previous earn- 
ings; provided, however, that a suffi- 
cient minimum amount is granted in 
accordance with the cost of living in 
the country concerned; 

“(D) The total amount of benefits 
should include allowances for depend- 
ents, except in the case of countries 
where systems of family allowances 
have been or may be established; 

“(E) The period for which benefits 
are payable should vary with the 
length of time the claimant was pre- 
viously employed; 

“(F) The unemployed worker who 
becomes incapacitated for work 
should not receive unemployment in- 
surance benefits but sickness benefits, 
or public assistance when on account 
of such insurance he cannot receive 
the benefit; 

“(G) There should be only one fund 
and one administrative organization 
which, insofar as possible, should be 
within the national social insurance 
institution.” 

Insurance of occupational risks.— 
The resolution on workmen’s compen- 
sation covered a number of points, 
such as the inclusion of all employed 
persons, standards for determining 
adequate cash benefits and medical 
services, measures for preventing acci- 
dents and for rehabilitation, and ad- 
ministration of the program. The 
Conference called the special attention 
of the governments “to the recommen- 
dation formulated at the First Ses- 
sion of the Conference in Santiago de 
Chile, that they ‘should promote legis- 


lation to establish social insurance 
against industrial accidents and occu- 
pational diseases and an organization 
for systematic prevention’.” The 
Conference requested the Permanent 
Committee to “institute a study 
among the American countries re- 
garding the unification of occupa- 
tional injury insurance with social in- 
surance, in order that, with a full 
knowledge of the subject, the Confer- 
ence may adopt a recommendation 
concerning the much-needed system- 
atization of social insurance in ac- 
cordance with facts and practice.” 

Extension of social security to agri- 
cultural workers.—The Conference re- 
peated the resolution, adopted at the 
Santiago Conference in 1942, urging 
that the scope of social insurance be 
extended to include agricultural work- 
ers. It recommended that any coun- 
tries that have not provided full social 
security coverage for rural workers “do 
so to the extent and at the pace per- 
mitted by the national and regional 
characteristics of each such country.” 

Social insurance statistics. — The 
Conference approved, in principle, the 
conclusions submitted by the medical 
and statistical commissions.* It in- 
structed the commissions to prepare, 
for submission to the next Conference, 
a general basic plan of collecting and 
reporting social security statistics. 

Social insurance statistics and the 
1950 Census of the Americas.—The 
Conference recommended “to the 
Governments of the American coun- 
tries the desirability of taking advan- 
tage of the census agreed upon in 
Washington at the meeting of the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute in 
September 1947, with the object of 
obtaining the necessary minimum data 
for the elaboration of social security 
statistics.” It also recommended that 
“the Statistical Technical Commission 
should seek the necessary cooperation 
of the Coordinating Board of the Com- 
mittee on the 1950 Census of the 
Americas of the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute which was agreed 
upon in Washington.” 


* Wilbur J. Cohen, “Meeting of the Medi- 
cal and Statistical Commissions of the 
Inter-American Committee on Social Se- 
curity,” Department of State Bulletin, 
Feb. 23, 1947, pp. 337-339. See also the 
Social Security Bulletin, February 1947, 
p. 4. 


Standardization of social security 
terminology.—The Permanent Com- 
mittee was asked to study, for inclu- 
sion on the agenda of the next Con- 
ference, “the question of the stand- 
ardization of American social security 
terminology, bringing the various 
terms used into uniformity and giv- 
ing the equivalent of each in the four 
Official languages of the Conference.” 

Coordination of social security serv- 
ices with public social services.—The 
Conference decided that, in view of 
the comprehensive character of the 
aims of social security, public services 
pursuing similar objectives and social 
security services must be coordinated. 
This coordination “should relate not 
only to the classical aspects of public 
welfare, such as the development of 
assistance institutions, the struggle 
against social diseases, the prevention 
of risks, and the spread of rules of 
health, but also to the principle of 
maintaining the continuity of bene- 
fit and of the right to benefit from 
public services when insurance benefit 
ceases or cannot be allowed.” The 
resolution stressed the point that the 
efficiency of social security measures 
depends to a large extent on coordi- 
nated action in this and other equally 
important aspects of social insurance 
and public administration. 

It was resolved that the Conference 
at a future meeting should consider 
the question of the bases, scope, and 
methods of coordinating social insur- 
ance services with government serv- 
ices pursuing similar objectives, in- 
cluding a “comprehensive study of 
questions connected with the main- 
tenance of medical benefit in cases 
where that provided by social security 
institutions to insured persons and 
their families ceases or is not due.” 

Principle of tripartite representa- 
tion at the sessions of the Confer- 
ence.—The Conference declared “its 
entire confidence in the pacific solu- 
tion of social problems by means of 
the agreement resulting from the 
necessary cooperation of govern- 
ments, workers, and employers” and, 
at the same time, advocated the adop- 
tion for its own sessions of the tripar- 
tite system which “has made possible 
the extraordinary realizations of the 
International Labor Organization in 
the field of social justice.” 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims 
and Benefits 


State Programs 

The number of claims filed for 
State unemployment insurance dur- 
ing January increased sharply over 
the December level. Initial claims 
filed by newly unemployed persons 
rose from 829,700 to 965,000, and 
claims for continued unemployment 
rose from 3,700,400 to 4,039,000. All 
but 8 States shared in the rise in 
initial claims, and all but 5 reported 
more continued claims. Outstanding 
increases in both types of claims took 
place in California and Pennsylvania, 
while New York reported substantial 
declines. 

The increase in the January claims 
load was chiefly due to the seasonal 
and administrative factors that caused 
the December rise. Data for preced- 
ing years indicate a pattern of sharply 
increased claims in January and, for 
1946 and 1947, in December, as the 
following percentage changes indi- 
cate: 


| 
Initial claims Continued claims 


T 74 7 . 
Turn of year | Novem-| Decem- | Novem-| Decem- 


ber-De- | ber-Jan-, ber-De- | ber-Jan- 

cember uary cember uary 
1944-45 +1 +25 +0 +31 
1945-46 —4 +66 +1 +26 
1946-47 +46 +11 +18 | +21 
1947-48 +38 +16 +30 | +4 


This January, continued claims 
showed a smaller relative increase 
than in the 3 preceding years. It 
should be pointed out, however, that 
the November-—January increase was 
about the same as last year’s. For 
initial claims the increases were 63 
percent from November 1946 to Janu- 
ary 1947 and 60 percent in the follow- 
ing year. The corresponding in- 
creases for continued claims were 43 
and 42 percent. Continued claims this 
January, however, were well! below the 
level for January 1947 (table 1). 

The chief seasonal! factor accounting 
for the January increase in claims was 
lay-offs for inventory in the first half 
of the month in all sections of the 
country, particularly the more indus- 


trialized areas. The construction lay- 
offs that became significant in De- 
cember, though the weather the first 
half of the month was relatively mild, 
continued at an increased rate 
throughout January, when most areas 
had extremely cold weather. 

Considerable unemployment re- 
sulted from a shortage of natural gas 
caused by the cold weather. The 
shortage first affected industrial op- 
erations in Pennsylvania during De- 
cember and spread to other States in 
January. The automobile industry 
in Indiana and Michigan and the steel 
industry in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
were particularly hard hit. 

Reports of lay-offs in the textile in- 
dustry were again received from sev- 
eral Eastern States. The New York 
needle trades, however, which had ex- 
perienced heavy lay-offs in December, 
made substantial employment gains 
during January. According to infor- 
mation from the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, over-all employment in the 
textile and apparel industries in- 
creased during January as production 
for the Easter trade reached its peak. 

Weather conditions severely ham- 
pered or closed down lumbering and 
logging operations in Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Idaho, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Washington. There was 
a widespread contraction of employ- 
ment in retail trade, as temporary 


Number of claimants for unemployment 
benefits, August 1945-January 31, 1948 
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workers hired during December to 
take care of the Christmas rush were 
released. Data from the BLS show a 
drop in nonfarm employment of about 
1.1 million from December to Janu- 
ary. Three-fourths of this decline 
took place among postal and trade 
workers, chiefly women and young 
people, who make up most of the tem- 
porary holiday force. Lay-offs in food 
processing were a factor in California, 
Hawaii, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. In Louisiana and Nebraska 
the lay-offs were chiefly in the sugar- 
processing industry. Kentucky, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania reported fur- 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment insurance operations, January 1948 


Initial claims 


New 
Additional 
Continued claims 
Woaiting-period ? 
Compensable 
Weeks compensated 
Total unemployment 
Other than total unemployment ¢ 
First payments 
Exhaustions 
Weekly average beneficiaries 
Benefits paid 5 
Benefits paid since first payable * 
Funds available as of Jan. 31 
1 Includes estimate for the District of Columbia. 
2? Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 


filing waiting-period claims. 

3 Includes estimates for the District of Columbia; 
and for Mississippi and New York for total 
ployment only 


uneim- 


Percentage char 
from— 
Number or 
. amount 
December January 
1947 1947 


1 965, 000 +1 

| 605, 000 +-36. 9 

360, 000 —7.2 

1 4, 039, 004 4-9. 2 18.9 
1 §22, 000 12 4 

7, 000 1-6, ¢ 

3, 206, OOO +14. 1] 7 

2 3, 143, 000 +13.4 20.8 
213, OOO ] T 

18, 000 21 5.2 

94, 000 —16. 1 

776, 00 T24. 9 

3 $59, 148, 000 +13.3 

$4, 550, 593. 436 


$7, 321, 759, 134 


‘Excludes Montana, which has n 
payment of other than total unemploy 
§ Gross: not adjusted for voided benef 
6 Net: adjusted for voided benefit chee! 
reconversion unemployment benef I 
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ther lay-offs in the distilling industry, diana and Ohio, resulted from short- claims loads were the end of the Great 
while in Kentucky, North Carolina, ages of materials, some of which were Lakes shipping season in Wisconsin 
and Tennessee additional unemploy- traceable to the shortage of gas and and floods in the Oregon rivers, which 
ment occurred in the tobacco indus- other fuels. paralyzed certain industrial activity. 
try. A few lay-offs, notably in In- Isolated factors contributing to the Connecticut and Alabama reported 
Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, Table 3.—Continued claims' received in local offices, by State, 
January 1948 January 1948 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Feb. 17, 1948] [Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Feb. 17, 1948] 
” : eee 
| Total New Total ? Compensable 
| | Amount of Amount of change 
Region and State an | change from— Wenn All Women Region and &tate All from— Wassan All Wemen 
claim- |———-—————_|_ claim- | claim- | claim- claim- |—-——~+~| claim- | claim- | claim- 
ants | Decem-| Janu. | sts ants ants ants | necem-| Janu- ants ants ants 
| ber 1947 | | ary 1947 ber 1947 | ary 1947 
Total ! 965, 000) +135, 000) | —46, 000] 354,000} 605,000} 208, 000 Total *___.......]4, 039, 000]+-339, 000] —943, 000) 1, 644, 000|3, 517, 000} 1, 443, 00 
Region I: eye) mee | tani Region I: 

Connectiout.....| 1.545) +4.3n +408) Soma) zane 2.774 | Connecticut....-.| gu atd +6716) —12,1m] 13.201 24451] 10.89 
aine.__... ; 5,704 —1, —4: 1 4 PERENG. .0nnoccenun , 91 , 673} —1, , 7 30, b 
Massachusetts a 39,663}  —-692 +2,840| 14,470] 23,525] 7, 271 Massachusetts....| 206,795] +14, 193) —26,407| 80,621] 184,472] 72.759 
New Hampshire_- 3,703] +529 +661 1, 473 2, 385) 921 New Hampshire..| 15,861] +1, 266) +-4, 781 7,014} 13, 986 6, 171 
Rhode Island... 6, 825 —799 +444 2,407; 4, 583 1, 484 Rhode Island.....| 42,226] —2,450} +10,132) 14,639} 38,539] 13,411 
Vermont... ; 1, 413} —16) ie 456 1,046 336 Resa i oe 6, 886 +986} +2, 219 2, 684 6, 202 2, 492 

Region III: > ~iil: 
Helewere.. : 1, 9971 +774 —678} 441 1, 605 358 Delaware... ..._-- 6,821] +2,081| —3, 579 1,648] 5, 957 1, 462 
New Jersey _.___- 49,633) +6,102} +5,450) 19,442) 34,315) 12,956 a a -- se = = ae ioe - & pos - 224} 100,414 
New York_....-..] 196, 780] —19,558| +-12,536] 87,395] 75,433] 28, 888 ew Yor -| 783, 285} —50, 050) — 7| 350,447) 653,026] 295,319 
Pennsylvania__. 80, 847 +23,292} +1,901| 24,882) 54,416) 16,347 pegnnsyivania. ... ----| 294,789) +62, 625) —65, 208} 102,105) 255,360} 88, 635 
wi Ts | 0 
» ->} _| eee (ee weet  - I ee ae ee ee: Dees Sete 
Maryland. “17, 335] +7,308] +1, 246 4,711} 12,614 2, 930 Maryland. ---.--- 53, 622] +14,273] —1,619} 18,940} 53,622] 18, 940 
North Carolina 10, 550] +3,467| —4,713] 5,533; 7,393] 3, 541 a Carolina. - “ = Pr = mt ee ig 25, 569 
Virginia______. 7,061] +2, 832! —550} 2,319} 5,880 1, 738 ee 24, § 3,876) —3, 3% ,247| 22, 10, 335 
West Virginia. 9, 721 +4, 763} —2,971 2, 952 8, 448 2, 699 Reeny Virginia - - 41,299) +8, 531) —20,584) 10,848} 39,230} 10,478 
v4] ys | 
_ Ve 8,158) +2, 535] +753 2, 555 6, 402 1,895 Kentucky........| 34,197] +4,086| —16,785 12,672} 31,381} 11,515 
Michigan IES 57,113| +2,576| —6,092 14,853] 38, 082 10, 231 Michigan..--_----- 177, 766] 4-40, 974 —81,510) 56,640) 152,739] 49, 630 
as 30, es +11, 428) —3,241) 10,683} 24, 803 8, 312 Regn Wi: papeeios 139, 469} +18, 868} —28, 502) 54,359] 99,675) 40,127 
Refiinols 45, 991] +1,302] —5,883| 19,601] 28,025] 11,770 Ilinois - -----.---- 257, 692) +30, 304] —77, 331] 120,364] 236,039) 110, 772 
Indiana.____.___- 28, 390] +10, 448) +5, 056 9,785} 16, 813 5, 771 7. a ge +14, 988) +2,717| 27,593) 56, 633} 23, 254 
Wisconsin _.___- 12,514) +4, 035 +89} 6,085} 29,419) 24,175 Be : 38, 138] 4-12, 583 +40} 16,833) 29,554] 13, 034 
wy any 9 al +2,771| —2,034) 2,575] 7,526) 2,117 Alabama_...-....| 44,235] | —586| —11,027| 14,254] 39,271] 12, 676 
Florida_____ 11, 429] 1584] —1,320] 4,834) 8,480] 3, 352 Florida..----.----| 51,653] +2,216] —9,083] 24,091] 47,158] 21/992 
Geng... 7612, 41,922) —2/463| 3,383] 5.4221 2.358 Georgia... ----- 36,889) +568] —10,722} 19,462] 29,926} 16, 009 
Mississippi. 4,617| +1,452| —1,118} 1,045] 3, 747 829 Mississippi. ------ 20,815] +2,693] —4,954] 6,972| 16,844] 5,870 
South Cevolina 5040 41/487| 2721 1,754 3,725] +1, 312 South Carolina..-| 13,644] —1,234| —3,275| 5,618] 12,012) 4,997 
Tennessee... -_- 11,159} +3, 523) —3,480) 3,604) 9,172} 2,870 Ree vit --------| 66,933) —5, 559) —25,362) 29,255) 62,407] 27, 543 
— VIII: gel a2 029! _489 2. 367 4,913 1, 966 Se 23,527) +8, 465) —3, 335 9,954) 19,927 8, 425 
SC 025] +3, 183 496 3, 245 9, 037 2, 543 Minnesota 22,547) +7,979| —3, 457 6, 563} 17, 289 4, 995 
 — weep et i ee as — Nebraska.__-___- 9,206} +4,199] —3,979|  3,090| 6,228] 2° 226 
a ye “"904] | +146] —80 192 ” 02 170 North Dakota..../ 3,863] +1, 639) —1,856 904] 3, 436 8u5 
South Dakota... 929 +339] 4-169 337 829 308 mene oe 3,394) +1, 2 — 495 1,346 2, 903 1, 151 
ag en 7,713] +2,932]  —27] 1,506] 6,544 1, 256 Arkansas... ....._. 34,229} +5,671] 9,329] 8,330] 30,719} 7, 546 
Kansas.......| 6175| 41,977, —770| 1,867] 5,042] 1, 584 Kansas..-----"--"| 27,060] +5,737] —12,417| 9,830] 24,316] 8, 941 
Mi ee on 779 47, 198) —8, 808 ~’ 533 16, 732 5, 588 Missouri_._-.- aol 99, 949) +13,350) —55, 481 37, 140 86, 151 31, 605 
pone og =n iso —= 2 21! , 1 Oklahoma 22, 647| +3, 355| —21,458} 7,622) 19,487) 6, 529 
Oklahoma 7,377| +2,964) —3, 104 2, 215 5, 988 1, 851 Resin X: ’ a aaa is ate 9 B84 d 
Region X: | sae Pr E 
Geuiions-.---| hous] +4zd hog] aged gery som | eae | Sd thu me Be) ama 
New Mexico..._- 1, 405 | Y ’ 2 seis oa’ an e a ’ hh ’ 
Texas ik ion +4, 158} —8, 596] 3,559] 410,799) 4 2, 950 aan ------| 31,251) +5, 007) —25, 964) 10,494) 23, 575) 8, 189 
Region XI: | - _ RR ” 
Colorado. ......-. fom tiem +. a oe CU dahon 221] igizs| tees ferml gan ee | 2m 
Idaho.....-....-. oi 6871-2563 601 Montana. ______-- 12,736 +4,654| 958) 3, 584 9,751] 2,878 
eee --—-n--- 3 oe] +edeo| —2ar| 1,05] ase] 708 i iientiasas 5, 583] 42,384] —1,603| 4,911| 13,814) 46373 
bo RS ’ , , . - jar s 7 
Wyoming. -..-.-- 971) +462 +28 222 831 195 nage. iendes ? 744 +1, 235) —63 757 1, 917 573 
— XI: 3.2121 +688) —474| 1,060] 2,727 927 Arizona......-..--. 12, 494 | —802} 5,153] 11,707] 4,889 
aaa |) tea 16] —7,.584] 56/2041 87,638 36,654 California. --..._- 634, 433 +a Ft —106, 338] 276,663| 569,194] 248, 140 
California........| 141,068) +25, 916) —7,° nad ie e+ ned) Nevada....----- 6,718} +85| +1,517| 2,456] 6,199] 2,277 
wevede..-----| LO) to 75 ooo gael son Oregon...-.-...-- 72,625] +7,445| —4,785| 25,760] 66, 283] 23, 862 
- = “ ‘ vy '* ’ < 5 RR * 29) QV « « 
Washington. 23, 416) —1,126| —4, 588 6, 432 14, 591 4, 266 ne ti — -| 144,063) +6, 559 88, 969 44,082) 133,113 41, 132 
ee XIII and XIV 
° , |) ee 4,679} +1,803| +2, 763 1,003} 3,980 862 
Alaska. neds 1, 029) +318 +638 227 886 200 ’ — Toc = 
Hawaii... “| Res +487; +623 300 719 193 Hawaii_--.---.--- 4, 062 +489 +2, 298) 1,981} 3,574) = 1, 840 
| ' — : 
1 Includ timates for the District of Columbia. ! In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 
+ Data met senelv ved. P 2 ee ee: period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision 
3 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim a ing such claims, 7 
requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility ; wpe me for the District of Columbia, 
for benefits, on a per employer basis. , 7 oo . 
4 Data estimated by State agency. 
780983—-48—-—-3 
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some lay-offs in foundries and metal- 
while in Kentucky 
there were some lay-offs in the truck 
No reports were received 


products firms, 


coal mines. 


of industrial 


terially. 


disputes 


significant 
enough to affect the claims load ma- 


Several administrative factors also 


played a part in the January increase 
in claims. Many persons who had 
filed for benefits during the last quar- 
ter of 1947 but who were ineligible be- 


Table 4.—Number of individuals' compensated during weeks ended in January 1948 and number of weeks compensated and amount 


of benefits paid in January 1948, 


State 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Feb. 17, 1948] 





All types of unemployment 





Individuals momaptet during 


| Weeks compensated 











Total unemployment 





Benefits 
paid 3 





ment 


3, 143, 000 |s56, 501, 000 | 






































weeks en 
a — | 
Region and State | | , | 
Amount of change Benefits a. 
3 ; ; ; P | rom— paid? Sed } 
anuary | January | January | January | January | ,; ae 
3 10 17 24 31 | Number | 
December | January 
| 1947 1947 
a otdirien .---| 630,000 | 871,000 | 800,000 | 790,000 | 787,000 |3, 356, 000 +414, 000 —822,000 |s59, 148, 000 
Region I: 
Connecticut 4,154 12, 290 9,649 9,389 | 10,738 43, 082 +11, 766 +4, 966 835, 199 40, 686 
Maine- -..-- ene 5, 384 7,671 9, 502 7,190 6, 548 30, 911 +8, 467 —1,776 399, 768 27,016 
Massachusetts a 34, 463 40, 696 42,029 44, 280 44, 502 178,171 +28, 619 —39, 723 3, 797, 789 160, 428 
New Hampshire. . 3,028 3, 302 3,356 3,149 3,165 13, 812 +2, 353 +5, 371 203, 615 12, 338 
Rhode Island. . 8, 278 9,315 9, 242 9,051 9, 107 37, 423 —1,598 +10, 004 769, 42 - 35,038 
_ SE 1,040 1,274 1,320 1, 1, 383 5, 647 +1, 367 +2, 614 93,12 5, 346 
Region II-III: 
Delaware __.......- wieiednipialil 1,194 1,049 1,111 1,325 1,450 5, 281 +1, 411 —2,271 79, 790 5,076 
New Jersey ee es 60,674 64,190 19, 880 50, 912 225, 656 +49, 528 —49, 211 4, 304, 947 210, 716 
New York_. ‘ .-| 136,083 | 194,692 | 163,547 | 161,728 | 157,492 705, 936 —13, 332 —146, 138 | 13, 415, 894 (4) 
Pennsylvania. -......... 34, 61, 606 56, 410 57,611 55, 694 245,048 +78, 148 — 48, 620 4, 162, 712 233, 830 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia ‘ POSE EEE Ee | oe imac 
Maryland... ER 8,191 12, 809 11, 736 12, 802 11,892 49, 229 +13, 922 ~10, 664 831, 474 42,174 
North Carolina 6,678 10, 230 7, 882 8, 204 8, 165 38,142 +12, 680 +4, 767 419, 099 36,797 
.  aaegnae 4,197 5, 729 4,473 4,036 , 652 21,243 +3, 788 —2, 297 267, 691 20, 528 
— _ 4, 780 5,772 5, 889 6, 592 9, 284 27, 537 +4, 110 —17,883 401,025 20, 725 
Region V: 
Kentucky........ . onetime 5, 252 5, 235 7,129 4,572 5, 496 27,684 +5, 792 —13,317 306, 258 26, 456 
Michigan. . ......- ‘ Se 30, 257 25, 835 29, 226 27, 836 116, 693 +5, 329 —70, 835 2,014, 115 98,714 
m. . wi 15,900 | 24,602 | 24,967 | 21,480 22, 215 93, 264 +8, 837 — 34, 876 1,619, 981 89, 861 
egion VI: 
Ss 39, 470 52, 288 48, 680 49, 752 47,722 208, 913 +45, 839 —48, 792 3, 680, 906 187, 236 
| ETERS 9,035 15, 105 11,024 11, 217 6, 959 49,139 +19, 080 +7,677 826, 956 45, 607 
_  =aaeeteueses 3,776 6,049 5, 687 6,817 6, 323 26, 427 +10, 000 +4, 184 426, 862 21, 326 
Region VII; 
Alabama.......-. 6, 399 11,672 9,914 6, 628 11,072 43, 589 +10, 153 —11,035 635, 882 41,979 
PEEEs ccccccs 6,059 7,714 8, 104 7, 258 5, 671 31, 765 +5, 609 +2, 768 433, 034 30, 089 
Georgia... 6, 263 7,47 6, 951 5, 858 6,318 28, 834 +2, 101 —4, 871 385, 901 28,065 
Mississippi oie 2, 955 4,191 1, 976 2, 052 4, 291 13, 513 +2, 425 — 2,650 166, 256 (4) 
South Carolina 3, 256 5, 605 3, 945 3,050 3, 910 7, 710 +2, 539 +4, 510 252, 286 17, 268 
Pic nccdinadencaceneeheee 10, 881 20, 195 13, 860 4, 17,374 68, 568 +18, 689 — 4, 636 911, 306 65, 276 
Region VIII: 
Aa 3,116 3, 921 3, 097 3, 567 3, 786 15, 529 +6, 056 —1, 513 238, 266 14, 212 
tt iddideunmeanawennaed 4,121 9, 160 7, 498 7,171 8,003 31, 833 +11, 498 +5, 374 488, 631 30, 401 
ETS SE: G42 1, 533 1,457 1, 533 1,620 6, 357 +2, 290 —2, 978 93, 546 5, 668 
SOS 326 489 809 564 481 2, 460 +1, 400 +226 42, 966 2, 092 
PL , ccccctienagumdbanntes 199 404 495 593 2, 245 +1, 116 +703 34, 658 2,008 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 6, 406 5, 642 4,939 6,378 24,477 +4, 727 —1, 817 369, 843 23, 224 
ST 4,450 4, 565 4,947 5, 283 21, 168 +5, 860 —11, 252 314, 528 19, 799 
~~ =e 17,374 15, 465 17, 136 17, 568 71,022 +7, 919 — 36, 521 1, 109, 631 67, 341 
area 6,139 6, 635 5,771 6, 741 29, 481 +6, 063 —12, 488 470, 397 28, 417 
Region X: 
ans eini encinintinincheneeltageintniad 8,279 9,17 5, 522 9,840 35, 357 +3, 372 —7, 666 505, 476 34, 424 
New Mexico 634 743 754 753 , 223 +1,014 +756 51, 821 3, = : 
li teeeegensteeseanetands 7,270 7, 260 6, 448 6, 162 29, 278 +6, 398 —23, 378 400, 474 27,57 
Region XI: 
Colorado 1,374 1,336 1, 336 1, 560 5, 825 +1, 756 —36 88, 532 5, 680 
Idaho....... 2, 536 2, 600 2, 519 2,374 10, 321 +4, 624 +4, 910 191, 370 10, 031 
Montana 2, 053 1,912 1, 828 2, 320 8, 565 +3, 464 +1, 636 135, 593 8, 565 
>) Si ROSE , 285 3, 249 , 923 3, 216 3, 156 13, 277 +3, 642 — 294 301, 165 12, 555 
. ease 396 360 425 3 461 1,691 +757 —81 31, 482 1,618 
Region XII: 
See enue 1, 205 1,1 1,339 1,433 1, 428 5, 939 +411 +1, 102 108, 602 5, 753 
dcx anecudsbndenndomatell 117,630 | 129,144 | 117,655 | 131,861 | 117,948 463, 660 —37, 729 — 194, 188 8, 722, 721 445, 268 
SESS: 1, 496 1,164 1,549 1,0 1,595 5,698 +739 +2, 395 113, 066 5, 513 
Oregon......-.- 15, 332 14, 612 13, 952 14, 226 60, 278 +10, 521 +8, 708 996,663 | 58,294 
Washingt 28 248 | 29,441 28,533 | 28,526 131,088 +26, 950 —97, 584 2, 274, 473 125, 420 
Regions Sait and XIV: 
A SALIENT Oe 947 1, 233 1,423 1,147 1, 521 5, 582 +2, 467 +2,172 130, 074 5, 409 
Enh eenstedeneuseacansatnie 561 | 1, 209 7 66 697 | 3,777 +453 +444 60, 275 2, 417 
| | 








806, 568 


358, 649 


» 


189, 588 


614, 992 | 


740, 125 | 


90, 432 


77, 984 
4, 135,007 

(4) 
4,041,775 


3, 443, 287 
796, 956 
366, 091 


620, 867 
418, 702 
378, 671 
(4) 
248, 479 
882, 618 


31, 884 


354, 861 
301, 429 


| 


1,081,612 | 
459, 964 | 


497,640 
51, 260 


385, 461 


86, 884 
187, 550 
135, 593 
289, 608 


30, 439 


106, 309 
4 | 


) 
110, 499 


976, 341 | 


2, 210, 498 


127, 471 
49, 452 


$17. 98 


5.30 





1 The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of 
weeks compensated, which may result in a slight overstatement of the number 


of individuals. 
? Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 


combined -wage plan. 


3 Includes estimates for the District of Columbia; for total unemployment in 
Mississippi and New York; and for benefits for total unemployment in 


California. 


4 Data not received. 
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cause they did not have sufficient 
base-period wage credits filed again in 
January, when another quarter’s wage 
credits became available for benefit 


Table 5.—Ratio of State insured unem- 
ployment in week ended January 10, 
1948, to average covered employment 
in 1946 


























Ratio 
| of in- 
} Average] sured 
Insur- | covered —_ 
of ed un- jemploy-| ploy- 
Region and State employ-| ment? |ment to 
| ment! |(in thou-| covered 
sands) em- 
ploy- 
ment 
cecal 996, 937 |30, 109.3 3.3 
Region I: 
Connecticut 15, 002 593.3 2.5 
aes 8, 391 167.2 5.0 
Massachusetts... ...... 52,048 | 1,413.8 3.7 
New a satiate 3, 707 126.0 2.9 
Rhode Island_. 10, 025 231.0 4.3 
Vermont iadeeuse 1,63 61.4 2.7 
Region II-III: 
Delaware__.._- iis 1.8 
New Jersey.....---.--- | 4.6 
3 es 4.5 
Pennsylvania _-_-_..... 2.5 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 1.7 
Maryland............ 2.6 
North Carolina. 1.7 
Cc) es 5, 652 451.1 1.3 
West Virginia. -..._.-. 7, 805 346. 9 2.2 
Region V: 
Kentucky - --- — 333. 4 2.4 
Michigan.-...........- 47,112 | 1,430.5 3.3 
hio aesksomenedians 33, 708 | 2,017.4 1,7 
Region VI: 
I}linois. .....-- 63,682 | 2,232.4 2.9 
CES 15, 807 803. 5 2.0 
(a 8, 509 667.8 1.3 
Region VII: 
Alabama. ..........-.. 11,057 380.0 2.9 
Sere 13, 049 354. 8 3.7 
a ld achencasecl 8, 706 486.1 1.8 
Mississippi_--....... 4,422 168. 5 2.6 
South Carolina -- 4, 841 279.5 1.7 
Tennessee_........-. 18, 631 461.8 4.0 
Region VIII: 
Iowa ; ‘ . 5, 220 310. 1 1.7 
Minnesota.- 11, 139 503. 2 2.2 
Nebraska___---- —_ 2,312 144.1 1.6 
North Dakota--__- 812 34.9 2.3 
South Dakota. -.--. 610 43.0 1.4 
Region IX: 
Arkansas. --.-. 10, 473 197.0 5.3 
i pidcnlsadon 6, 210 208. 7 3.0 
Missouri. - -_- 23,040 722.1 3.2 
Oklahoma..-.- 8,758 237.6 3.7 
Region X: 
Louisiana - -..-- ...| 10,618 379. 5 2.8 
New Mexico- --..-.-..-- 1, 368 72.2 1.9 
Texas . ssosancocl MjGen | 10m i 1.1 
Region XI: 
0? See 2, 168 175.2 1.2 
0 EES 3, 496 76.7 4.6 
Montana...-...-. nut 2, 640 83.2 3.2 
| ee 3, 701 106.3 3.5 
Wyoming. --- i 555 46.2 1.2 
Region XII: 
IRs xcsdecnee 2, 819 3 3.2 
California. - ---.- 154,116 | 2,322.8 6.6 
Nevada - -..--- rm 1, 584 36.9 4.3 
Oregon .....- --| 17,402 284.0 6.1 
Washington. - 33, 580 479.9 7.0 





1 Represents estimated number of continued claims 
for unemployment in the week in which the 8th of 
the month falls. 

? Estimated number of workers in covered employ- 
ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month; 
corrected to Jan. 2, 1948. 


purposes. The fact that benefit years 
ended in January for a sizable propor- 
tion of claimants, particularly sea- 
sonal workers in the States with indi- 
vidual benefit years, also caused a rise 
in claims. The transitional initial 
claims for the new benefit years re- 
ceived from these claimants during 
the month did not represent new un- 
employment, however. A third factor 
was the receipt of claims postponed 


to January from the Christmas-week 
holidays. 

The average weekly number of 
beneficiaries in January was 776,000, 
in comparison with 621,400 in Decem- 
ber and 593,400 in November. From 
871,000 in the week ended January 10, 
which included payments postponed 
from the holiday week in December 
(table 4), the number dropped each 
week thereafter, totaling 787,000 in 


Table 6.—Interstate claims received, weeks compensated by interstate payments, and 
amount of interstate benefit payments, by liable State, October-December 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Feb. 9, 1948] 




























































Initial Continued —s 
Weeks Benefit 
Region and liable State 7 compen- payments 
Total | Women | Total | Women| ‘#ted 
Re Rn Re ae ee ees 101, 219 40, 639 584, 951 280,505 | 293,037 |$5, 344, 821 
Region I: 
I Te eT ee 2, 140 854 13, 894 4, 639 (1) 180, 431 
| ee Sea 364 165 1, 531 763 1, 468 19, 176 
DINE, .nnanacsnneeebenawaasacnd 2,775 1, 224 11, 810 5, 944 7,377 163, 827 
Os cincacccacoucsdsccss a 783 334 4, 679 2, 158 3, 550 46, 604 
TOE —E a deninandiin 961 382 6, 653 2, 969 5, 136 108, 543 
Vermont.. eeke 235 84 1, 239 527 974 17, 036 
Region II-III: 
Fe ers 456 104 2, 274 606 1, 039 16, 659 
New Jersey. - 4, 193 1, 758 26, 531 11, 948 17, 812 355, 663 
EE 6 5 ccindaa bihnheibawnwnmaaiaa menetik 12, 564 6, 127 113, 446 65, 783 (4) 1) 
RS SSS ager a8) 4, 202 1, 610 21, 688 8, 908 14, 324 253, 745 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia...............--..-- 1, 190 539 7, 453 3, 634 5, 079 89, 090 
Ra ea 2 1, 382 484 8, 630 3, 540 4, 997 101, 719 
ae 1, 223 532 §, 832 3, 459 4, 428 51, 368 
Virginia. LETRA CR 950 499 6, 255 2, 996 8, 965 53, 489 
West Virginia... a) Se as 829 199 5, 043 1, 033 2,712 43,014 
Region V 
Kentucky 680 239 7, 807 3, 690 3, 5 40, 717 
Es 2c is wards india cadena ese 3, 863 1,127 18, 900 5, 846 9,7 186, 999 
hide AS PRE REIS EF 4, 676 1, 462 22, 507 8, 008 11, 138 211, 227 
Reten VI: 
TT bine ce nh saeadomadendiminibnsiaduiedia 8, 874 3, 919 54, 497 29, 040 33, 7 624, 890 
EEE EES SE AEE Ee 1,977 655 6, 900 2, 339 3, 180 56, 439 
_ SSPE a Iie rt eer See: 876 302 3, 476 1, 224 2, 009 36, 203 
Region VII: 
ES Ee peer ere care 1,080 367 5, 800 2,017 3, 852 61, 659 
i diichaninabeneéamimdnantammaliel 2, 481 1, 030 12, 668 6, 030 8, 644 120, 769 
a eee 1, 260 568| 7.795| 4.395] 5,200| 75,215 
_ "Ee Le ea 691 231 3, 524 1, 702 2, 239 28, 684 
South Carolina... 576 213 | 2,503 1, 208 1, 682 25, 339 
I orail cx bctanghatinnnmeedduie 1,77 739 12, 734 6, 268 8, 308 123, 006 
Region VIII: 
es sas ceca a dag nsncte ananoates 675 276 | 2,281 969 878 14, 295 
Minnesota... ......-- 839 398 2, 291 1, 105 1,387 | 21,183 
Nebraska...........- 512 200 1, 933 931 1,151 | 17, 554 
SS ee 221 71 354 139 195 | 3, 324 
Fe 153 42 478 223 330 | 5, 442 
Region IX: 
CS a eye eee ee! 313 117 2, 094 1,001 1, 454 | 21, 550 
Se A 1, 469 472| 8,710 2, 297 6,361 | 103,016 
pS ee ee A 3, 306 1, 604 19, 470 11, 319 10, 018 167, 746 
TTI GL ARES REPS METS 1, 097 360 4, 732 1, 482 4, 407 73, 7! 
Region X: | 
it inc dtknhbickhaeekesusae dnd | 714 274 | 3, 746 1, 632 2, 625 | 40, 674 
I a ee 427 130} 1,899 645 1,108 | 17,600 
| 2, 238 923 | 9,597 4, 025 4,250] 61,148 
} | | 
1, 060 440 5, 334 2, 987 1, 805 27, 493 
645 143 1, 649 520 1, 429 27,046 
427 138 1, 637 678 936 15, 201 
503 207 2, 647 1, 193 1,771 | 41, 581 
390 90 1, 241 412 639 11, 989 
ps i ene” 5 ae haem 982 366 3, 468 1, 553 2,408 | 44,072 
|| | SSSR RG eae stares: 15, 476 6, 389 80, 627 41, 835 57,152 | 1,083, 769 
Nevada..._..... 605 203 3, 560 1, 306 2, 745 53, 725 
RT RESET RS eee 1, 582 544 9,977 4, 235 6, 492 105, 855 
Washington 3, 217 1, 327 15, 659 8, 2 14, 240 228, 445 
Regions XIII and XIV: | 
NE a ie og Seen aad 1, 162 134 3, 604 667 2,151 51, 105 
Hawaii 105 44 894 444 680 15, 698 




















1 Data not received. 
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the week ended January 31. It should 
be remembered that the Christmas 
and New Year holidays cause artificial 
fluctuations in the data that probably 
conceal some significant trends within 
the month. 

The $59.1 million paid in benefits 
during January was $6.9 million above 
the amount in the preceding month 
but was $15.6 million below January 
1947 disbursements. 

Only four States—California, Ha- 
waii, New York, and Rhode Island— 
reported a decline in expenditures. 
The drop in California, which oc- 


curred despite a substantial increase 
in claims, was probably due to a 
change in the reporting schedule for 
most of the claimants. 

Insured unemployment during the 
week ended January 10 represented 
3.3 percent of average covered em- 
ployment, in contrast to 2.6 percent 
for December, 2.4 percent for Novem- 
ber, and 4.1 percent for January 1947. 
All States but South Carolina showed 
higher ratios for January than for 
December. In 11 States the ratio in- 
creased by a full percentage point; the 
Arkansas ratio rose from 3.0 to 5.3 


percent. Sixteen States had ratios 
equal to or above the national aver- 
age. Washington’s ratio of 7.0 per- 
cent, California’s of 6.6 percent, and 
Oregon's of 6.1 percent were the high- 
est in the Nation. In January 1947, 
Washington’s ratio was 10.6 percent; 
California’s, 8.3 percent; and Ore- 
gon’s, 6.0 percent. 


Time Lapse in Benefit Payments, 
July-September 1947 
Intrastate payments were made less 
promptly during the July-September 
quarter than in the previous 3 months, 


Table 7.—Initial interstate claims, by liable and selected agent State, October-December 1947 


{Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Feb. 10, 1948] 























Liable State 
Total | Ala. | Ariz.| Ark, |Calif.| Fla.| Il. oh ee Ky. Mass. |Mich.| Mo. N.J.|N. 
| 
| | | | | | | 
Total.....|?101, 219) 1, 825) 3, 259} 2, 408) 14, 935/6, $14}2, 947/1, 677) 1, 648)1, 889) 2, 787) 3, 281/3, 856) 3, 448) 5, 471) 2,085) 2, 424) 3, 252)5, 138) 2, 
Ala ..| 1,080 12) 19} 54] 140) 38) 9) 2} «9 =z} 106) 20) 15 
Alaska. ... 1, 162 0 8 6} = 169 1 7| 2| 1 1 1| 9 622 2) 
Ariz....__... 982 3 39] 438) 19] 21] 17] 19) 7 5| ul 33 5| 
Ark ial 313) i 12 0 6| 34) 4 14, 2 3 32| 60 3 
Calif... 215, 476) 117 970 801) _. 247; 459) 149 310) 73 158} 336)1, 142 137 
Colo. | 1,060} 5 66 24) 333 5} 33) 5 36) 1 4) 14) 60 5] 
Conn -| 22,140 6 49 6} 205) 164 16; 10 4) 5} 241 22| 4 65 
| ApERRIS 456 1 3 0 16} 15 3 0 o 0 7 2 1 33 
| aaa St 19 7 7 83; 9 19 4 1 18 28 32 8 38 
Fla _..-n| 2,481] 188 29 32] 178 49} 41 7} 20) 129 75} 23) 197 
Ga... eis 1,260; 349 4 3 50} 198}; 21 13 2 3 1] 69 6 41 
Hawaii 105 0 0 3 65} 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 1 
Idaho... 645 0 18 9 96 1 3 0 3 0 1 16 0 
28,874] 144] 381] 250] 2,269) 414/...__] 615 84} 229 61| 640} 632 73) 
1, 977 22} #114 56} 275) 79) 321/...- 12| 338 12} 111; 70 13 
Iowa... 675 1 20 4) 183 5| 76) 8 15 5 1 10} 88 2 
Kans 1, 469 3 30 54] 232) 5} 21 4 5 10) 579 3 
Ky 680 2) 17 12 38} 32) 22) 188 - 5 5) 8 5 
* ae 714 47 13 0 1} 27] 29 6 7) ou 6 26} 19 5 
Maine 364 3 3 0 28) 27 4 1 0 0} 122 2 2 11 
| a 13 4 61} 63 9 2 7; «18 25 10 6 61 
Mass 8 49 11] 454) 298} 17] 11 6 6}._.- 32 2) C8 
Mich... 87} 160} 126) 703) 257| 283) 111 24) 251 31}. 172 39 
Minn 1 39 5} 234) 13] 29 6 2 2 12 24) 22 7 
= 134 7 46 55 16] 51} 5 3 10 4| 45) 33 2 
oa mac 11 $4] 257) 613] 27] 464) 41) 703) 62 15} 125]..... 13] 
Mont 0 10 3 76 1 5} 1 5 2 2) 5 2 2 
Nebr 2 8 13} 150 2) 19 0 20 2 1 10} 47 0 
Nev 0 40 14] 286) 1 4) 1 6 0 1| 8} 10 3 
N.H 1 6 ] 19] 37 1 0 1 1 482) 4 0 8 
3 aS 29 87 33] 479) 755 67 46 19} 30) 138 64] 22)..... 
N. Mex.....- 2 33 15] 132 4 71 2 5 2 5 4) 19 
| ppmepiaerase 127| 344 23) 2, 482/2, 604) 212) 65 26} 46) 527/ 284)" 76} 1, 403 
Saas 30 4 3} 37] «85} «ll| 8 2} 1 24, 36) 3) 48! 
N. Dak.....- 0 2 1 45 mf 2; 0 0 27 1 0 
Obie........... 90} 206} 26| 7/9] 345) 158; 142) 11/ 430] 36, 339] 50 47| 
aa RRS 7 46 58} 185 2} 26) 10) 171 2 2} 8} 151 6| 
Oreg 5 37} 54] +499] «93! (14) #6] O15 3 3} 14 49 ‘ 
i annconsund 17] 88} 12) 820) 372} 58} 27] «= 11] 26-201) «:135] 23) 934 
3} Rae ¢ 7 136 06) sl 2 ‘ 446, 16 O| 13 
Sf 576 20 0} 2 25) 46) 1) 5) 0 3 5 9} 4 15 
S. Dak 153 0 2 1} 42 1 2 1 0 0 1 1) 3 0} 
Tenn.......--| | 1,770) 218} —17| | 136] 110] 93) 47] 6, 143, 17; 158, 66} «19 
, See 2,238; 45 67; 143} 754] 35) 45) 21 34 7 16 38} 58 11 
Utah 503 0 19 7| 199 2} 11} 1 6} 0 3 2) 10 3 
aa 235 1 0 0 9} «610 _ = Oo 60 49 i} 0 4| 
, RSE 950 9 7 31 79 «11) 5 0 13 11 13 7 41 
Wash... 23,217) 16) 67; +142) 823} 15| 53) 17) 37) 8} 49) 174) = 14) 
W. Va. 829 9 22 7 42| 34 9 7| 0| 67 10 36 3 13] 
Wis. .. 876 8 32 7} 163} 22) 82) 10 3 7 5| 225) 22) 4) 
Wyo 390 0 10 14 63} 4) 16 2) 4 2 0 0} 17 9) 
| | ' | | | 





Agent State 






































1 Represents all agent States with 1,288 or fewer claims in the quarter. 
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Ohio aes ta Pa. |Tenn.| Tex. | Wash 
| | 


2,041; 2,913; 4, 297/22, 754 


30 102 29 6 391 


























38) 5| 7; 3 
2) 6 71) 7 1 q 704; 129 
16) 66 32} 12 7 42 4) 156 
4 0 12) 8 13 27 1¢ 50 
251| 1,135} 1,611] 293} 175) 1,234) 1,263) 3,849 
13} 35 55} 12 3 40 72; 22 
22] 6 7| 239) 7 9 392 
4| 1} 0} 132 3 3 1] 206 
21 7] 6| 129) 21) 20 14, 446 
57 6) 16} 150 77| 43 19} 712 

| | 
i 5 2] 66 74 17 2} 206 
0 1 3} 1| 0 3 4 11 
1 21 SS) 1 1 6 266 111 
167} 115} 115) 159} 274) 195 181] 1, 585 
110 16| 15, 37; 120 33 34,155 
3 9 34] 6 1 6 47; 148 
8} 184 63} 8 I 55 4 146 
70 8 4 7} 70 8} i) 99 
16 1 10} 4) 16} 141] 25] 256 
1 3 3 - ] 2 4} 10 
| 

29 3 4) 265) 27 7 6 664 
23 15 17} 64 6 17 23) 1,244 
179 27 49} 208} 303) 101) 87| 486 
6 6 66 7 4} 15 8} 241 
11 5 5 5} 53 16 6 167 
42 80 75| 24) 69 88 22| 333 
3 1 39) 1 2 5 7/1238 
3 13 35 7 4) . 8} 124 
2 9 24 2! 2 ; 29) 146 
2 0 1) 10 2) 0 2} 135 
64 18 11} 820} 50) 20 32| 874 
0 52 10 6 2) 55 10 58 
229 49 52)1,515} 63) 159] 06) 2, 130 
11 8 3 8 73] 8| 16| 637 
0 0 16 0 0] 18 42 63 
22 32} 449 235 69) 70 890 
8 49 16 10} 155) 49 120 
6 5 5 11 38 22 334 
207 19 14 22 40 4 85E 
3 15] 2) 9 2 13: 
6 0 2 68} 29| ) 3 266 
0 1 10 0} 0 3 18 66 
57 9 7 31) 34 14 503 
20; 284 39 22 35 | 52 463 
3 8 17 5 1 10 156 
0 0 1 0 2 0} 104 
3 0} 78 25 5 9} 474 
20 63} 461) 36 14 6 1, 085 
258 4 4 66 17} 17 4 185 
11 8 21} ll 10 13 29) 158 
. - 32) 2 1 10 24/ 161 


2 Includes 70 claims received from Canada: California, 14; Connecticut, 3; District of Columbia, 1; Illinois, 3; Minnesota, 1; New York, 42; Ohio, 1; Washington, 5 
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though the payment load declined for 824,700 to 657,900, and the proportion contrast to 89 percent in April—June, 
all categories except second and sub- of these payments made within 2 and Connecticut’s percentage fell 
sequent payments based on claims weeks fell from 83 to 72 percent. A from 46to8. Rhode Island and Wy- 
taken weekly. few States were mainly responsible for oming, on the other hand, increased 

The number of first payments on’ the decline; New York made 70 per-_ the proportion paid within 2 weeks 
claims taken weekly declined from _ cent ofits payments within 2 weeks,in from 68 to 90 percent and from 84 to 
































































































Table 8.—Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit Table 9.—Time elapsed in the issuance of interstate benefit 
payments for total unemployment based on claims taken at payments for all types of unemployment, by State, July-Sep- 
weekly intervals, 41 States, July-September 1947} tember 1947 } 

[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 13, 1947] [Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 13, 1947] 
l 
| * 8 me | Seco se 
| First payments | — | First payments ae 
| Percent of Percent of | Percent of | Percent of 
payments payments | payments | payments 
State |  issued— issued— State | issued— | issued— 
Number} : Number Number} Number ; 
rs né6 r In 6 roy | In rs n6é 
bes weeks bog weeks ph weeks big weeks 
oe or . or ea or 
weeks | more weeks | more weeks | more weeks | more 
| | ' | 
Total...............--] 657,902] 72.2] 5.9 | 7,472,982 | .91.0 2.0 Ms chin nstecsons 38,720 | 39.2] 17.1] 426,430] 526] 8.0 
tateaaeanpiaa & Bete es shen $$ | 

Calendar week ?__.___....| 342,118 | 69.7] 6.3] 4,052,546] 90.7 1.7 Calendar week ?.__..._-- 15,999 | 32.3 13.0 171,856 | 47.8 6.4 
Connecticut ud 16, 149 8.5] 14.3 153, 836 71.7 3.0 a 207 66.3 | 1.0 1,170 58.6 9.0 
District of Columbia- -- 49.8 | 9.6 30,390 | 72.9 3.3 Connecticut. .......-- 1,058 | 25.0 | 24.4 12,224 | 58.1 9.5 
Se 166 78.2 2.0 86,273 | 95.6 1.3 District of Columbia - 436 | 10.6 | 23.6 5,147 | 14.1 
| ae 2 87.5; 4.2 24, 576 92.5 2.0 SR AD 352 47.7 13.4 4, 230 58.8 9.9 
Maine........- aaa 51| 80.8| 3.8] 60,547] 97.1 6 ee... 705 | 63.4| 7.7 7,137] 53.8] 4.2 
Massachusetts . 56 | 73.1 7.0 646,355 | 93.1 1.9 a Sea paar 128 59.4 15.6 1,587 | 86.6 4.5 
Nevada._..-..- al 599 | 89.0 9 7,087 | 94.9 4 Massachusetts-.----..-- 877 | 39.6 | 26.1 9,412 | 59.8 11.7 
New Hampshire.......- 51é 63.5 3.5 48,773 | 88.7 .6 a Saar 204 73.0 2.0 2, 351 77.9 1.6 
New York.-_-- catia | 70.3 7.5 | 2,333,975 | 92.1 7 New Hampshire__--.-..-- 177 | 45.8 7.3 4,163 | 62.3 a 
ae —e 55.0 5.5 245, 152 73.8 2.6 sa nannacencn 6,012 18.1 11.3 69, 299 39. 5 3.6 
Oregon. ----- a | 86.0 1.1 62, 779 95.7 | ee dad 925 33.5 14.7 12, 244 61.8 8.7 
Rhode Island__........- 89.9 1.0 158, 784 | 97.3 4 Oklahoma. .....-.------ 547 | 54.8 4.8 4,485 | 63.5 5.4 
Dcas was ondiawt 73.8 1.6 13, 665 91.8 -5 A as 852 60.8 4.8 4,719 73.2 4.6 
Vermont____.- ouinini 73.4 5.0 16,947 | 94.9 9 Rhode Island. -......-- 489 | 54.0 9.0 5,398 | 83.0 3.4 
Washington - - 85.7 1.4 127, 495 94.6 1.2 REST: 865 36. 5 15.0 12, 520 42.9 10.6 
Wisconsin _- 84.3 3.0 35, 912 94.1 1.0 J niceaeeelidensneiges dime tneed 212 34.0 9.0 1, 259 63.3 5.2 

| [. a 59 42.4 25.4 804 80.6 4.4 

Flexible week 4 ----| 315, 784 | 74.9 5.6 | 3, 420, 436 91.4 2.4 Washington-.-__-..--. ‘ 1,711 28.9 12.4 12, 361 22.3 10.7 
Alabama__. ----| 11,808] 887] 1.8] 147,043] 97.1 i Wisconsin. -.....------ $183 | 36.1] 26.2 1,346 | 62.6) 11.7 
Alaska_.._. 142 | 93.7 3.1 1, 333 95.1 1.8 
Arizona....-- cneguiaed 1,872} 93.4 | 2.0 15,271 | 97.3 9 Flexible week 4........-..| 22,721 | 44.1 19.9 254, 574 | 55.8 9.1 
California. .-| 100, 483 86.2) 4.2] 1,358, 735 95.7 1.7 Alabama. ...-... icnene 335 73.4 2.7 4, 055 81.4 2.2 
Colorado... 77] 1,003 | 89.4] 2.7] ° 14,037] 96.9 6 _..... 174| 73.6| 1.1 1,465 | 77.0 15 
Delaware..........-..--| 1,119] 93.3] 1.8 10, 530 | 98.2 6 Arizona.....-.--.-..- ; 365 | 68.2} 10.4 2,897 | 77.5] 4.2 
Florida_..---- ----| 14,305 | 87.5| 4.0 147, 151 94.7 1.4 Camermee. .............. 5, 916 50.1 22.3 68, 810 63. 7 9.2 
Georgia...2---2---.-2-2-] 7,222] 92.2] 1.7] 76,308] 96.7 8 Colorado... -----222.22/ 225 | 56.9] 6.7 2,645 | 626] 3.1 
Hawaii-..__- ad 369} 70.2| .8 2,662 | 94.3] (5) Delaware.._.-..-------- 103 | 66.0] 7.8 1,164] 91.1 1.6 
Te -“s 963 | 63.9} 4.2 5, 307 77.0 3.0 . aie 1, 367 65. 4 8.2 13, 464 71.4 4.0 
Se 2,142 | 58.9 6.9 24,477 | 94.3 iF | RSS 550 | 69.3 2.9 5,398 | 86.1 s 
Kentucky .-_- 7,670 | 47.5] 14.1 107, 805 75.2 5.5 ES SS 7. 30. 1 2.7 626 35.3 5.0 
Maryland... --| 13,424 93.3 2.8 125,813 | 96.6 2.0 | A 76 25.0 18.4 513 | 37.4 17.9 
Michigan.._-. ..| 47, 662 47.3 10.1 256, 909 77.2 5.3 ER: Sa 3, 261 20.9 26.1 41, 461 21.6 11.4 
Mississippi ---- -- | 4,105| 92.6] 1.6 37,802 | 96.4 9 SS re 105 | 42.9 18.1 892 | 74.2 5.9 
Montana. ----- onl 609 | 97.7 1.0 7,686 | 98.5 5 Kentucky. -.... canes 452 1.5] 39.6 5, 384 3.3 17.5 
Nebraska... ._- toad 207 | 71.5 4.8 2,966 | 89.1 2.7 Louisiana et le 234 71.8 5.6 2,856 | 85.6 2.3 
New Mexico._.. lesa 484 54.3 |) 16.9 3, 640 78.0 6.5 Maryland. coe 670 | 58.7 23.9 7, 366 70.4 15.0 
North Carolina : | 12,944 68.1 4.2 142,312 | 88.8 1.7 Michigan... _......--- 856 28.5} 40.9 11,142 | 43.7 16.8 
North Dakota. aad 56 | 76.8] 10.7 762 | 78.6 7.6 Minnesota_---.-..- ee 118 | 26.3 9.3 1,452 | 67.4 3.6 
Pennsylvania...........| 71,828 | 67.8 | 6.2] 808,388] 86.9 3.5 Mississippi. ------ ia 277 | 61.4 4.7 2,272 | 75.7 3.3 
South Dakota--.-_-.....-} 84 | 91.7 1.2 | 775 95.5 8 Missouri------- -- 1, 526 24.6 32.4 17, 514 57.6 8.9 
,. ———-ae 10, 508 82.2 5.9 46,263 | 94.6 | 1.7 Montana. --- banal 68 | 97.1 0 741 95.7 re 
Virginia. ......-. - 4, 663 93.3 1.4 75, 273 98.5 | -4 Nebraska al anndenkaen 159 57.9 11.9 1, 478 77.7 5.6 
_ ersten 112 94.6); 0 1,188 | 97.0 | ss New Jersey.....--...-- 1, 524 24.1} 23.6 20, 241 48.3 12.9 

New Mexico.......--.-- 137 | 36.5] 20.4 1,013 | 59.6 10.0 

"Weta wae, Re ST Tt ee OR Sr OT TS North Carolina. .__.--.. - 627 55.2 | 12.9 4,993 | 63.7 6.2 
1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period North Dakota..._.. ‘ 16} 62.5; 12.5 144 68.8 6.9 

and the date of payment. Includes intrastate benefit payments only from Pennsylvania... __-- 1,494 | 55.6| 9.7 19,147 | 63.0 6.2 

States which take claims on a weekly basis and from Texas, where claims are South Carolina. -_-.----- 193 | 38.9)| 15.0 2,180 | 72.9 6.8 

filed in each week following the statutory 2-week benefit period. South Dakota. - --- 121 | 86.0 2.5 20} 50.0 5.0 
2 A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for al] claimants, at Sh ES 721 54.9 8.5 2, 672 63.1 4.7 

usually ending on Saturday. ae 630 | 63.5 | 87 6,387 | 80.8 2.5 
8 Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure repre- West Virginia. _......__| 263 5.7 |» 42.6 3,353 | 73.0 15,2 

sents number of first payments in connection with each spell of unemployment. Wyoming. eked 85 | 718 5.9 829 | 77.1 2.7 
4A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a | 

claim is filed. ’ = z 
6 Less than 0.05 percent. 1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period 

and the date of payment. Includes all interstate benefit payments regardless 
of the frequency of claims-taking within the State. f : 

2? A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, 
usually ending on Saturday. ‘ 

§ Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure repre- 
sents number of first payments in connection with each spell of unemployment. 

4A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a 
claim is filed. 
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95 percent, respectively. In all, 10 
States issued more than 90 percent of 
their payments in 2 weeks; 4 States, 
at the other end of the scale, issued 
50 percent or less. 

First payments based on claims 
taken biweekly dropped from 369,500 
in April—June to 194,500, and those 
made within 2 weeks declined from 61 
to 46 percent. More than a third of 
these payments were made by Illinois 
(57,400) and New Jersey (56,600). 
The proportion paid within 2 weeks 
declined only slightly in Illinois, from 
51.7 to 51.0 percent, but substantially 
in New Jersey, from 41 to 21 percent. 
The drop in New Jersey was the prin- 
cipal factor in the decline in the na- 
tional average. Moreover, California 
made no payments on claims taken 
biweekly during the third quarter, 
though in April—June it had issued 83 
percent of 98,300 first payments 
within 2 weeks. 

More than two-thirds of all pay- 


ments made during the quarter were 
intrastate second and subsequent pay- 
ments based on claims taken weekly. 
The volume of these payments rose 
from 6.3 million in the second quarter 
to 7.5 million in the third, and the 
proportion paid within 2 weeks was 
the same in both quarters—91 percent, 
which is about the point at which pay- 
ments in this group seem to have 
become stabilized. The proportion 
was above 90 percent for 29 of the 41 
States that base their payments on 
weekly reporting. Connecticut re- 
ported the lowest relative number— 
72 percent—as against 82 percent 
paid within 2 weeks in the second 
quarter. 

Second and subsequent payments 
based on claims taken biweekly 
dropped sharply, from 3.8 million to 
2.2 million; 66 percent of the pay- 
ments were made within 2 weeks, in 
contrast to 78 percent in April—June. 
Of the 21 States that made 500 or 


Table 10.—Time elapsed in thelissuance of intrastate benefit payments for total uneme 


ployment based on claims taken at biweekly 


intervals, 25 States, July-September 1947 } 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 13, 1947] 












































First payments Second and subsequent payments 
Percent of payments Percent of payments 
State issued— issued— 
Number |—— ———!| Number |— 

Within 2 |In 6 weeks Within 2 | In 6 weeks 

weeks or more weeks or more 
Total : ne ee 194, 517 46.2 10.2 | 2, 217, 439 66.5 4.1 
Calendar week ?. 31, 554 56.3 4.5 369, 380 60.2 2.3 
Arkansas... - -..- _— mand 8, 494 64. 6 3.4 38, 989 66.6 1.9 
ES einen dei 525 70.5 1.7 4, 708 61.3 1.3 
New Hampshire-.. cavcenaiicuind 9 22. 2 22.2 171 39.2 1.2 

New York 3__.... pevenn nina 835 23.0 0 62, 412 54.0 0 
Oklahoma... .... nanan isa 5, 072 81.1 2.8 62, 351 85.3 1.4 
Tennessee. .......-. om ax 15, 730 44.7 6.0 196, 684 53.0 3.4 
Vermont.......-. sambenmniatid 17 58.8 23.5 355 80.3 5.6 
Washington____. tin jeans 872 64.0 1.7 3, 710 49.8 1.8 
Flexible week *. __. 162, 963 44.3 11.3 | 1,848,059 67.7 4.5 

Alabama. ....... . . 30 90.0 0 147 100.0 0 
Arizona. -.. — éee 88 84.1 2.3 721 84.3 1.1 
Georgia... ...-. ae snitch 3, 35+ 70. 1 2.4 48, 218 88.8 1.0 
Idaho. iaaue eee 422 47.9 5.2 2, 333 77.5 4.7 
Dlinois. _... : none a 57, 357 51.0 13.3 611, 195 66.7 4.6 
Louisiana ‘ ine 7, 934 87.1 4.8 95, 412 86.3 2.5 
Maryland bie 52 92.3 5.8 988 97.0 2.0 
Minnesota . : 3, 755 60.2 4.0 54, 136 81.6 1.5 
Missouri... ._..-. eee. pa 17, 132 59. 2 11.0 205, 759 80.4 2.1 
Nebraska. - --- od 530 82.1 7.9 5, 350 89.3 3.6 
New Jersey_..... . oats 56, 621 20.6 9.9 668, 644 54.8 6.4 
New Mexico._-..- ee 13 30.8 53.8 149 40.9 18. 1 
North Carolina igen 32 9.4 59.4 570 55.8 5.6 
South Carolina. -- = ‘ 5, 621 67.8 5.9 57, 513 82.3 2.4 
Virginia ‘ . , 1, 697 70.3 | 14.7 21, 033 90.9 1.0 
West Virginia. __._ : 8, 278 | 45.6 23.4 75, 377 89. 6 3.3 
Wyoming.-._. ; paicdigudh 47 | 89.4 0 514 86. 6 4 

! ' 








! Represents number of weeks elapsed bet ween the 
end of the benefit period and the date of payment. 
Includes intrastate benefit payments only from 
States which have a l-week benefit period and which 
take all or a part of their claims on a biweekly basis. 

1 A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, 


uniform for all claimants, usually ending on Satur- 


ay. 
3 Represents claims taken on a special biweekly 
reporting schedule because of July 4 holiday. 
4A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, 
beginning on the date a claim is filed. 


more of these payments, 12 reported 
80 percent or more paid within 2 
weeks. The national average was 
heavily weighted, however, by Ten- 
nessee’s 53 percent and New Jersey’s 
55 percent; the combined payments 
in these 2 States amounted to 39 
percent of the total. The fact that 
California made no payments during 
this quarter on claims taken biweekly, 
whereas in April—June it had issued 
95 percent of its 1.3 million payments 
within 2 weeks, also affected the na- 
tional average. 

Interstate second and subsequent 
payments totaled 426,400 during the 
3 months, 89,000 less than in the sec- 
ond quarter. Increases in 37 States 
in the proportion of these payments 
issued within 2 weeks brought the 
national average from 46 to 53 per- 
cent. Nine States made more than 
80 percent of their payments within 
2 weeks, and in 2 States the propor- 
tions were more than 90 percent. At 
the other end of the scale, 4 States 
paid less than one-fourth of their 
claims within 2 weeks. 


Time Lapse in Appeals Decisions, 
April-June 1947 


During the April—June quarter, for 
the first time since early in 1946, the 
time lapse between the date of filing 
the appeal and the date of decision de- 
creased for most cases disposed of by 
both lower and higher authorities. 
The number of appeals also decreased 
from 62,400 in January-March to 
60,200 in April-June. 

The proportion of cases disposed of 
within 90 days by the lower authori- 
ties rose from 40 to 46 percent, and by 
the higher authorities, from 57 to 65 
percent. Outstanding among the 
larger States contributing to the na- 
tional increase in decisions made by 
lower authorities were New York, 
where the percentage rose from 12 to 
50; Pennsylvania, from 48 to 72; Ohio, 
from 36 to 63; and New Jersey, from 
18 to 29. The increased proportion of 
decisions made by higher authorities 
in all these States except New York 
also affected the national figure; in 
Pennsylvania, the percentage rose 
from 64 to 88; in Ohio, from 10 to 40; 
and in New Jersey, from 58 to 80. 

Seven percent of the lower-author- 
ity cases and 9 percent of the higher 
were disposed of within 30 days after 
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the appeal was filed, as compared with 
6 and 9 percent, respectively, during 
the preceding quarter. 

Seventy-one percent of all decisions 


by lower appeals authorities were con- 
centrated in eight States—California, 
Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 


Illinois, 


Table 11.—Number of lower and higher appeals authority 
decisions and percent of cases disposed of within 30 and 90 
days, by State, April-June 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Sept. 19, 1947] 











Lower appeals 
authority ! 























Higher appeals 
authority ! 











| Percent of cases Percent of cases 
Region and State | Num- | _ disposed of Num- disposea of 
| ber of within— ber of within— 
deci- os o> deci- |___ — 
sions | sions 
| 0 days| 90 days 30 days} 90 days 
> = 49, 130 6.7 45.6 6, 204 8.6 65. 1 
Region I: | 
Connecticut - - - 832 24.9 60. 2 ‘ . - 
I cninaitancne ove 184 61.4 95. 1 23 82.6 91.3 
Massachusetts... -- - 2, 011 . 9.7 si es ns 
New Hampshbire.-.-..---| 83 3.6 90. 4 , nae : 
Rhode Island | 350 98.0} 100.0 20 65.0 100.0 
Vermont -......- 47 2.1 91.5 1 0 100.0 
Region II-III: 
eee : 127 5.5 89.0 13 61.5 92.3 
New Jersey...------- --| 8, 597 -1] 29.0 986 3.0 80. 1 
New York..............] 4,938 0 49.8 461 2 72.0 
Pennsylvania.------.- 3,051 | 8.6 71.7 600 3 88.3 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 46 100.0 | 100.0 0 0 0 
Mervyiend. .........- 1, 788 50.7 68.0 268 10. 1 90.7 
North Carolina_--- 848 6.3 82.3 101 56. 4 100.0 
WRI, 6 wiucace ant 100 8.0 91.0 6| 100.0 100.0 
West Virginia-- ----- 805 7.8 79. 5 272 8.5 84.9 
Region V: 
Kentucky. -------- 292 0 6.2 24] 29.2 87.5 
Michigan---.....---- 6, 658 (?) 10.0 468 0 59. 6 
i ER 2, 559 5 63.0 776 ‘a 39.6 
Region VI: 
Illinois... --- 2,726| .5| 548] 388] 263 92. 5 
etintccnnnne 400 1.3 68. 2 13 23. 1 100.0 
Wisconsin ----...----- 130 0 91.5 40 50.0 57.5 
Region VII: 
Alabama. -.---.---- ‘ 460 1.5 85. 4 22 0 22.7 
Florida 140 1.4 72.1 5 40.0 80.0 
Georgia 531 25. 2 91.7 29 41.4 96. 6 
Mississippi - - -- 70 a 95.7 x 12.5 12.5 
South C arolina..- 295 97.3 27 92.6 100.0 
Tennessee. - .---- 575 44.3 298 3.0 27.2 
Region VIII: 
Ns. an cadcave 353 21.2 78.5 48 2.1 95. 8 
Minnesota 388 3.4 85.6 12 0 91.7 
Nebraska-.---.- ene 137 16.8 73.7 Le ee See 
North Dakota. ---..-.-..-.- 86 77.9 94.2 0 0 0 
South Dakota. ..--..--- 24 8.3 70.8 ae es Se 
Region IX: 
Arkansas. --.---- 210 1.9 61.4 88 0 13.6 
pO REI 1, 084 5.0 30.3 110 70.9 100. 0 
aa 822 -4 80.3 5 0 0 
Oklahoma. .---...-..----- 218 5 58.7 32 0 18.8 
Region X: 
Louisiana...-- --- 246 0 38. 2 10 0 60.0 
New Mexico--..- 16 0 100.0 0 0 0 
_ : 1, 230 35.0 98. 5 44 15.9 54.5 
Region XI: 
Colorado. ...---- . 88 38.6} 85.2 3 33.3 100.0 
ae 42 7.1 54.8 3 0 50.0 
PR. 0 awasncaccsen 8 37.5 | 100.0 0 0 0 
i 3 20 | 55.0] 90.0 5| 60.0] 100.0 
Wyoming. ---- 2] 100.0] 100.0 0 0 0 
Region XII: 
CO rere 55 25. 5 92.7 1 100.0 100.0 
California - - .----- 4, 469 .4 25.8 858 0 29.0 
.  —*—a 32 37.5 87.5 2 100.0 100.0 
a 288 | 30.2 98.3 26 30.8 76.9 
Ww sahingto se 666 | Be 48.8 108 58.3 97.2 
Regions patie and XIV: | 
[eee 2 100.0} 100.0 1 100.0 100.0 
BEE annhddieneascaee 1 100. 0 BD Soncescasdancncontiamancnas 
' ! 
1 Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire 


have only 1 appeals authority. 
appeals authority. 
? Less than 0.05 percent. 





During this quarter South Dakota had only 1 





Michigan, 
days. 


Pennsylvania. 
only Pennsylvania disposed of as much 
as 1 percent of its cases within 30 


Of these, 


however, 


Table 12.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment 


allowances, January 1948? 








Total 


Alabama 


California 

Colorado. 
Connecticut _ 
Delaware. __. 
District of Columbia 
Florida_ a 


Georgia... Se EEE ee 
eae eee Oe 
aan a nalen 
See 


SS eee ~ 
Kentucky. -- aiinidiaiitenie 
Louisiana. ..........-- nec pom aciba 
RARER ibaa 


Maryland a 
Massachusetts 
Michigan... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi. - 
Missouri__-._.--- 
Montana. - 
LL. .. See ee 
i, ae - 
New Hampshire 


er 
New Mexico-.-_- 

New York. 
North Carolina. ---- <A 
North Dakota. 

Oh 


Oklahoma. -____..--- 
Oregon ____- — 
Pennsylvania. Ah eT SNe 
Puerto Rico_. 


Rhode Island_-......-_-- adlgehtaieconas 
OO See 
South Dakota__.....-...-- = 

Tennessee. 





EE itiniencadanieendghedhtts 
Virginia ._._. i 
Washington... 
West Virginia___- 
Wisconsin. --.... caeennaas 
Wyoming.............. 









Initial 
claims 


436, 783 

6, 973 
379 
565 
464 
455 
198 
714 
990 
056 
801 


me 
Ne SPS oye 


on 


£9 D> Ore on 59 90 NO 


054 











Contin- | Weeks 
ued compen- | Payments 

claims sated 
2, 552, 668 2, 463, 463, 725 |$48, 933, 322 
60, 254 ~ 67, 029° 1, 337, 156 
2, 478 2, 622 52, 287 
11, 407 11, 816 234, 609 
50, 423 52, 477 1, 047, 048 
238,509 | 194,358 | 3, 873, 226 
22, 277 20, 789 413, 786 
25, 303 20, 743 410, 712 
5, 588 5, 683 113, 117 
12, 659 12, 858 256, 506 
50, 555 49, 581 988, 640 
53, 905 53,619 | 1,059, 740 
3, 118 2, 851 56, 440 
15, 467 14, 449 286, 937 
96, 197 86,100 | 1, 698, 738 
44, 929 53, 703 862, 677 
25,075 21, 084 415, 971 
23, 613 23, 291 461, 687 
34, 810 38, 586 767, 056 
50, 078 51,028 | 1,009, 520 
23, 341 23, 796 471, 233 
28, 021 27, 473 544, 724 
97, 062 98,020 | 1, 943, 690 
85, 832 73, 896 1, 443, 530 
66, 197 61, 995 1, 232, 110 
24, 340 21, 958 437, 333 
79, 895 75, 041 1, 489, 971 
12, 469 12, 308 245, 268 
9, 757 9, 890 194, 325 
2, 446 2, 386 47, 340 
10, 464 10, 286 201, 064 
96, 448 99, 761 1, 987, 699 
16, 285 16, 009 319, 185 
280,277 | 272,879 | 5,425,822 
44,017 42, 267 842, 255 
7, 551 6, 803 134, 187 
87, 523 81, 402 1, 601, 415 
42, 443 46, 986 935, 125 
41, 215 41, 295 820, 669 
239,043 | 244,368] 4,871,327 
17, 489 18, 384 367, 308 
19, 070 18, 924 377, 166 
32, 891 33, 440 666, 227 
8, 508 8, 308 165, 405 
59, 006 60,430 | 1, 206,419 
103, 130 97,882 | 1,950,059 
12, 102 12, 164 241, 328 
, 386 6, 270 124, 231 
33, 205 32, 072 637, 579 
56, 371 54,919 | 1,089, 397 
47, 843 45, 898 912, 321 
31, 971 30, 513 601, 595 
3, 425 3, 035 60, 161 

















1 Represents activities under provisions of title V of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944; excludes data for self-employed veterans. 
Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Allowance Service, Veterans 


Administration, by unemployment insurance agencies in 48 States, 


the District 


of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the Veterans Administration for 


Puerto Rico. 
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Social Security 





Veterans’ Unemployment Allow- 
ances 


According to Bureau of the Census 
estimates, the number of male World 
War II veterans in the civilian labor 
force almost doubled between Janu- 
ary 1946 and January 1948. Initial 
claims filed by veterans for unem- 
ployment allowances during Janu- 
ary 1948, on the other hand, were less 
than half the number filed 2 years 
earlier. In comparison with claims 


Table 13.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
January 1948 











U. 8. Employment . . ay| Vet- 
Service region and State | Total | Wome 9) erans | 
0 374, 123 44,072 | 118, 857 
Region I: 
Connecticut _- ‘ 6,212 | 2,438 1, 853 
eS - 2, 863 933 821 
Massachusetts... 12, 121 3, 635 5, 511 
New Hampshire. _-.-- 1, 616 527 584 
Rhode Island____-..- 2, 462 1, 372 497 
Vermont. - .. - 652 208 247 
Region II: 
= 56, 287 | 33, 301 11, 100 
Region III: 
Delaware.........- 620 325 139 
New Jersey... cull 9, 457 4, 700 2, 275 
Pennsylvania-_-_........| 16,053 | 7,226 5, 600 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 3, 464 1,073 1, 447 
Maryland. -__-- _ 3, 487 1, 231 1, 141 
North Carolina. 7, 694 2, 589 2, 658 
Virginia ___- 5, 389 2, 367 1, 500 
West Virginia 2, 860 1,148 942 
Region V: 
Kentucky -- 2, 131 713 795 
Michigan..____-- ‘ie 9, 323 1, 867 3, 776 
RT 19, 907 6, 725 6, 096 
Region VI: 
Tilinois_-.-. .. 12,667 | 3,986 4, 517 
Indiana_ - jonease 6, 880 2, 619 2, 164 
Wisconsin ; ‘ 8, 525 2, 884 3,177 
Region VII: 
Alabama... 10, 722 3, 505 2, 859 
Florida... 14, 422 5, 701 4, 742 
Georgia. ....... 8, 916 3, 336 2, 342 
Mississippi---_-- , 5,149 | 2,099 1,415 
South Carolina. | 6, 960 1, 743 2, 379 
Tennessee ........--- 7,823 | 3,519 2, 302 
Region VIII: 
ee ee 5, 192 1, 386 2, 246 
Minnesota _- _... ; 6, 036 1, 703 2, 368 
Nebraska_.- 3, 083 621 1, 237 
North Dakota. 839 271 254 
South Dakota. 983 232 441 
Region IX: 
Arkansas- , ‘ | 5,605} 2,304 1, 730 
Kansas_.__.--. 4, 293 1,454 1, 613 
Missouri... 6, 401 2, 281 2,274 
Oklahoma... | 6,861 | 2,422] 2/409 
Region X: | 
Louisiana - - -- | 3,915] 1,403 1, 214 
New Mexico. | 3,277 598 1, 463 
, ea | 31,620 | 10,713 10, 198 
Region XI: | 
Colorado - ... = | 3,132 682 1,435 
Idaho--_.... | 1,645 477 743 
Montana....___- | 1,131 271 47 
Utah —_ | 1,447 442 634 
Wyoming ... 530 128 215 
Region XII: H 
Arizona. -..... --| 3,461 1,019 | 1,295 
California. ..... 30,671 | 11,727 | 10,325 
Nevada_-._.. 1, 216 510 | 317 
Oregon __.._-. | 3,987] 1,028] 1,574 
Washington -. 4,13 1, 230 1, 469 





' Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 


Source: Department of Labor, U. 8S. Employment 
Service. 


filed in December 1947, the number 
was 9.8 percent more. The increases 
reported by 35 States reflected in part 
the lay-offs in establishments that 
had taken on additional help for the 
holiday season. Fuel shortages and 
food-processing lay-offs were factors 
contributing to the large increases in 
several States, including Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Ohio, and Vir- 
ginia, each of which reported a rise of 
more than 40 percent. 

Continued claims rose for the sec- 
ond month, though not as sharply as 
in December. All but eight States 
shared in the 14-percent increase, 
bringing the total number of claims 
to 2.6 million—the highest since Sep- 
tember. Only Puerto Rico had a de- 
cline of more than 10 percent. 

January payments of $48.9 million, 
compensating for 2.5 million weeks of 
unemployment, were $57.7 million less 
than in January 1947. Both pay- 
ments and weeks compensated were 
one-fifth higher than in the preced- 
ing month. 





Nonfarm Placements 


The continuing decline in nonfarm 
placements brought the January total 
to 374,123—5.8 percent fewer than in 
December and the lowest number 
since February 1947. Inthe 40 States 


reporting fewer placements the de- 
clines varied widely—ranging from 
45.9 percent to 0.1 percent. Nine 
States—most of them on the eastern 
seaboard—made more placements, 
but the rise was more than 10 percent 
in only 4 States. 

For the third successive month, 
more job applications were received 
from veterans than in the preceding 
month. In contrast, veterans’ place- 
ments dropped 10.5 percent from the 
December figure and reached the low- 
est point since September 1945. 
Thirty-seven States shared in the de- 
cline, with 17 reporting decreases of 
more than 20 percent. Though sub- 
stantial increases in placements of 
veterans were reported in Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, and Massa- 
chusetts, most of the other 9 States 
that made more placements in Janu- 
ary reported only a slight rise. 

Placements of women during the 
month represented a larger proportion 
of total nonfarm placements than at 
any other time in the past 5 years. 
The number for the country as a whole 
was 2.9 percent more than in Decem- 
ber, and 8.1 percent higher than in 
January 1947. Twenty-nine States 
showed increases in placements, and 
in 13 States they amounted to more 
than 10 percent. Offsetting declines 
were reported in 20 States, ranging 
from 45.5 percent to 0.2 percent. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly Benefits for Which Pay- 
ment Was Withheld, as of De- 
cember 31, 1947 


At the end of 1947, more than 
281,000 beneficiaries had their bene- 
fits withheld (table 1), 55,000 more 
than a year earlier. In relation to 
the total number in force, however, 
the benefits withheld represented 
about the same proportion—12.4 per- 
cent—as at the end of the preceding 
year. For each type of benefit, the 
proportion withheld at the end of 1947 
varied less than one percentage point 
from that at the end of 1946. 

The increase in the proportion of 
primary benefits withheld was due to 
the large number of awards to persons 
still working in covered jobs. The 


increase in such awards was the result 
of the discontinuance of the inactive- 
freeze procedure (discussed in the pre- 
ceding issue of the BULLETIN). The 
number of primary beneficiaries who 
were working in covered employment 
when they became entitled to bene- 
fits and who kept on in such jobs rose 
from 18,700 at the end of 1946 to 37,300 
at the end of 1947: This rise contrib- 
uted to the increase in the number of 
wife’s and child’s benefits withheld 
because of the primary beneficiary’s 
employment. 

As in the past, for each type of 
benefit except wife’s benefits, employ- 
ment of the beneficiary accounted for 
a majority of the benefits withheld. 
For wife’s benefits the employment of 
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the husband was the reason for status exceeded 2 million for the first different types of benefits shared in 
withholding in 95 percent of the cases. time (table 2). The amount of these this increase. 
Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- benefits totaled $38.9 million. Certifications during January to- 
ment Status, January 1948 More than 49,000 monthly benefits taled $41.7 million for monthly bene- 
During January the number of were awarded in January, 6 percent fits and $2.4 million for lump-sum 
monthly benefits in current-payment morethanin December. Eachofthe death payments. 


Table 1.—Number and amount of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for withholding payment and type of benefit, December 31, 1947 


sage. scted to Feb. 11, — 


Total | Primary | Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current} Parent’s 








teason for withholding payment ! | 
Num- | Monthly | Num-! Monthly |Num-) Monthly |Num-| Monthly |Num-| Monthly |Num-| Monthly |Num- Monthly 
ber | amount ber | amount | ber | amount ber | amount ber | amount | ber | amount | ber | amount 











158, 633/$4, 190, 068/40, 176! $550, 861/31, 056 $392,157] 2,796 $54, 372) 48, 534) $995,663} 109 $1, 389 











Total__-- 281, 3 
———— 8 SS eee — a 
Employment of beneficiary 229, 342 5, 448, - 55, 7191 4, 128, 328| 1, 852 22, 561/22, 769} 291, 545] 2, 456 47, 648) 46, “479 “957, 616} 67 807 
Employment of primary beneficiary on | | | | 
whose wages benefit is based 42,323) 579, 130]_..---- \ cmeitcinnnnd hep 4, 342 MRE Pie ee SSeee , Pe aes 
Failure to have care of an entitled child 1, 172 21, 804)... .. De atewa = | ee x i. ee era 
Previous payment of lump-sum attain- | | -|- | | | 
ment claim 170 5, 048] 85 3,152} 31 586 2 43 48 1, 194] 1| 32! 3 41 
Payee not determined 2, 251 29,127} 229) 5,430) 39} 489) 1, 876 21, 203 43 854} 60) 1, 096} 4| 55 
All other 6,046} 100,896] 2, 600 53,158] 273 3,307} 2,067} 24,154) 249 4, 676) 822) 15, 115} 38) 486 
| | 








J PME Pte ai 


except for the more reasons for withholding are reported simultaneously, the case is classified 


1 As provided under sections 203 and 907 of the amended act, 
under the first listed reason. In all other instances in which 2 or more reasons 


reason “‘payee not determined,”’ in which case benefit payments are accrued 
pending determination of guardian or other appropriate payee. When 2 or apply, the first reported reason is the reason recorded. 


Table 2.—Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end of the month, by type of benefit and month, January 1947—January 
1948, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, January 1948 


Sons neat in thousands; data corrected to Feb. 19, 1948] 




































Total Primary Wile’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Item ae a ipod ae tt iin: (0 ae 
7 : Num- Num- _¢ | Num- Num- , Num- Num- ania 
Number |Amount her Amount | her Amount | ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount 
Monthly benefits in current-pay- | 
ment status at end of month | 
| | 
1947 | | | 
January -........ on 1, 672, 301/$31, 694. 8) 717, 570) $17, 625. 3| 220, 757 $2, 868.3) 467, 532) $5, 882.2) 130,017) $2, 629.1) 128,959) $2, 591. 6) 7, 466 $98. 3 
February -_-.....-.-- 1, 708, 848) 32, 467.2) 7. 18, 134. 1) 227, 003 953. 4) 473,908) 5,971.4) 133,043) 2,692.5) 129,908 2, 101.2 
March 1, 738, 841| 33, 099.1) 7 18, 540. 2) 231, 587 5. 5| 479,946) 6,057.4) 135, 634 2, 746. 6| 130, 668) 2, 104.7 
April_...- 1, 771, 600) 33, 769. 7| 767,780) 18, = 3 3 30. 2) 487,755) 6,165.8) 1: 2, 82: 2, 110.6 
ES l, : 34, 480. 2} 784, 083) 19, 353. 9} 22 4) 494,959) 6, 266. 7| ; 2, 86 2, 115.0 
June . l, 7| 19, 722. 2 5.0) 499, 246) 6,328.0) 146,124) 2,965.6 2, 119.2 
a 2 1, | 20, 087. 6 . 1} 500,495) 6,345.0) 149,173) 3,030.5 2 ae 122. 6 
August... ..... i, 20, 428. 5 . 3} 502, 706 78. 5| 151,770) 3,085.8 2 j 125. 2 
September ms A. 20, 765. 9 . 3) 509, 005 3} 154, 865) 3,150.9 2, 764. 4 127.9 
October ioeentistlet wa 1, 930, 719 | 21, 120.9 7.6) 515, 933 9) 158, 3, 226. 3 2, 758. 7 130. 5 
November 1, 952, 441| 37, 711.8 860, 827) 21, 410.8 . 5| 520, 478 8 3, 285. 1 2, 756. 9) 9, 887 132.8 
December - - . 1, 978, 245) 38, 276. 8| 874, 724) 21, 778.9 . 2| 524, 783 2. 5| 164,309) 3,351.8 2, 763. 7/10, 026) 134.7 
j | | | | 
1948 | 
January__.-..- Paine 2, 008, 009) 38, 933. 2} 891,182! 22, 215.4) 273,913) 3,612.3) 529,660; 6,773.8) 167,578) 3,420.8) 135,480) 2,773. 5/10, 196 137.3 
| | 
| } } 
Monthly benefit actions, January | 
1948 
In force 2 beginning of month 2, 259, 549) 44, 461. 3 350, 4,096.1) 555,839) 7,094.6! 167,105) 3,406.2) 183,763) 3, 759.310, 138 136. 1 
Renefits awarded in month 49,358} 1,052. é 276 116.3 9, 805 135. 2 4, 024 84.5 3, 563 78.7 261 3.8 
Entitlements terminated 3 19, 364 363 71 46.4 5, 026 66. 5 751 15. 0 2, 921 60. 1 89 1.2 
Net adjustments 4 246 16.8 5 1.5 —2 2.4 14 a — 26 5) 2 (4) 
In force end of month 2, 289, 789) 45, 166. . 100) 4,167.5; 560,616) 7,165.7) 170,392; 3,475.8) 184,379) 3,777.9,10,°09 138.7 
! = = Pr Some 
1 Benefit in current-pay ment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- * Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 
tion of fixed amount whict than current month’s benefit. for some other reason. * 
2? Represents total benefit warded (including benefits in current, deferred, 4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in and from recomputations and administrative actions. 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 5 Less than $50. 


cumulative from January 1940 
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Public Assistance 


Trends in General Assistance 
in 19 Large Cities 


An earlier article * discussed the rea- 
sons for the rapid decline in gen- 
eral assistance rolls from 1939 to 1945 
in 19 of the largest cities’ of the 
country, which comprise roughly one- 
fifth of the civilian population and 
more than one-third of the general 
assistance case load. Although the 
trend was reversed after VJ-day and 


1See the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 31-32. 

2Information for individual cities is 
published monthly in the release, General 
Assistance Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, issued by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance. The par- 
ticipating cities are Baltimore, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, the District of Columbia, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis, San 
Francisco. 


Table 1.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, January 1947—January 1948 ' 


| 
; " | Old-age 
Year and month Total assistance 


has continued upward almost contin- 
uously, the number of families need- 
ing general assistance is still much 
smaller than in the immediate prewar 
period. The effects on the program 
of loss of income available during the 
war period, drastic increases in living 
costs, and other factors are discussed 
in the following analysis. 


Case Loads 


During the war, general assistance 
case loads contracted rapidly in the 
large cities, just as they did elsewhere 
in the country. At the beginning of 
the war (September 1939) some 
650,000 families and single persons 
were being aided by general assistance 
agencies in the 19 large cities. By 
December 1941 the case load had 
already fallen below 320,000—a drop 
of more than 50 percent—and by 
August 1945 (VJ-day) the case load 
had declined an additional 37 percent. 
At the end of the war, therefore, the 





| Aid to dependent 
children Gunes 
assistance 


| Aid to the | 
— blind 





| 
Families | Children 





Number of recipients 

































Total 





| 


SONORA 


wt 


1947 
January eT ee 905, 855 | 336,000 |____- 
February 929, 705 345, 000 
March. ... 374, : 9 32 77, 677 244, G00 }........ 
Si anidishthmaiddicnscisidindibeiibinciickenmeditinent 384, 053 979, 620 77, 954 
May.... 391, 312 996, 959 78, 648 
June...... 396, 148 (1, 009, 475 79, 033 
eee See 399, 688 1,017, 730 79, 341 
August 404,014 1,027,974 79, 719 
September 407, 610 |1, 037, 210 80, 045 
October 412, 448 |1, 047, 863 80, 484 
November. - 410, 912 |1, 046, 146 80, 822 340, 000 |....... 
December 416,190 1,059, 944 81, 149 GREED Incceccce 

1948 | 
Ee! nee ees 2, 338, 645 423,096 1,078, 775 81, 506 378, 000 |_... 

Amount of assistance 

1947 
January $116, 677, 504 $78, 314, 543 829, 948 $13, 448, 000 +2. 
February 118, 228, 257 | 78, 962, 347 5 13, 627, 000 +1. 
March 121, 029, 4: 80, 732, 176 13, 664, 000 4-2. 
A pril___. 121, 883, 760 | 81, 165, 676 13, 656, 000 +. 
May 122, 023,637 | 81, 159, 125 2, 971,009 | 13, 598, 000 4 
June 122, 518, 213 | 81, 903, 194 2, 998, 114 13, 151, 000 +. 
July 123, 416, 954 | 82,045, 300 3, 034, 261 | 13, 472, 000 +. 
August 124, 973, 835 | &3, 317,307 3,055,175 | 13, 380,000 +1 
September 125, 906, 660 | 83, 877, 538 3,075, 157 | 13, 481, 000 + 
October 128, 418, 513 3, 167, 831 14, 088, 000 +2. 
November 128, 722, 531 3, 187,878 | 14,027,000 +. 
December 131, 918, 102 3, 211, 861 | 15, 211, 000 +2. 

1948 

26, 927, 594 3, 241,855 15, 995, 000 +1.6 


87, 856, 146 


January...... 134, 020, 595 


1 Data subject to revision. 
under the Social Security Act. 
? Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Excludes programs administered without Federal participation in States administering 


Cases receiving general assistance in 19 
large cities, selected months, September 
1939-—December 1947 


Month and Month and 












year Cases year Cases 
September 1939. |€ December 1943__|101, 977 
December 1939- 727 || June 1944 86, 258 
June 1940____- 6, 679 December 1944__| 80, 426 
December 1940..|484, 673 || June 1945 76, 460 
June 1941 ..|378, 683 || December 1945 81, 755 
December 1941_./318, 923 || June 1946__. 94, 340 
June 1942 259, 676 December 1946__|108, 013 





211 June 1947... 126, 051 


December 1942_- 
December 1947 __/131, 322 


June 1943- 





large cities were carrying only one- 
eighth ocr one-ninth the load at the 
beginning. This reduction occurred 
largely because jobs were available, 
not only for the unemployed on the 
general assistance rolls but also for 
many persons usually regarded as 
unemployable. 

Inevitably, after the war emergency 
was over and veterans returned to 
civilian pursuits, submarginal work- 
ers could not hold their jobs even 
though general employment condi- 
tions were good. Moreover, the rising 
cost of living had its effect in increas- 


: l 
Aid to dependent 





| Old-age | ensnenel Aid to | General 
| assistance - j the blind | assistance 
Families | Children 
Percentage change from previous 
+0.8 +2. 4 +2.3 4 +6.6 
+.7 +2.6 2.6 1 +2.7 
+.7 +3.0 2.9 —.1 
+.5 +2.6 +2.4 —1.6 
+2 +1.9 +1.8 ) —.3 
+.5 +1.2 +1.3 7 
+.4 +.9 +.8 +. 4 =4 
+.4 +1.1 +1.0 3 
+.4 +.9 ) t -.5 
+.7 +1.2 +1.0 1.1 
+.4 —.4 —.2 +1.3 
+.3 +1.3 +1.3 4 +4.7 
+.3 +1.7 +1.8 +.4 +6.3 
Percentage change from previous montt 
+1.0 +2.5 8.2 
+-.8 +3. 2 1.3 
+2.2 +4. 1 2.4 +.3 
+.5 +1.7 -.1 
(?) +.7 ) 4 
+.9 +.7 9 —3.3 
+.2 +1.6 2 2.4 
+1.6 +1.4 7 
iF +1.0 S 
+1.6 +1.9 1.5 
+.7 —.9 4 
+1.7 +1.9 8 8.4 
+.7 +2.7 +.9 +-5. 2 
such programs concurre ntly n programs 
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ing need among persons with low and 
relatively fixed incomes. In Septem- 
ber 1945 the trend in recipients of 
general assistance in the large cities 
turned upward and continued gener- 
ally upward during 1946 and 1947. 

Because case loads were so low at 
the end of the war, the total increase 
of 71 percent from August 1945 to De- 
cember 1947 may give an exaggerated 
impression of the postwar rise. Actu- 
ally, this increase has put back on the 
general assistance rolls less than one- 
tenth the number of families and 
persons represented by the net de- 
crease that occurred between Septem- 
ber 1939 and August 1945; and case 
loads in September 1939 were, of 
course, considerably below depression 
levels. 


Case Size 


The total drop from 1939 to 1945 
in persons receiving general assistance 
was larger than is shown by the case 
data, since the average number of 
persons per case also declined during 
the period. Family cases were more 
likely to include an employable person, 
and therefore, in a time of rising em- 
ployment, such cases left the assist- 


ance rolls at a faster rate than did 
cases representing only one person. 
In 1939 there were 150 family cases 
for every 100 one-person cases; in 
1945 the ratio was 50 to 100. 

Some relatively large increases in 
case load occurred within the first 7 
months after the end of the war, and, 
as might be expected, families were 
heavily represented among the new 
accessions. Since then, however, the 
relative proportions of families and 
one-person cases receiving assistance 
have remained roughly the same. In 
December 1947 there were still only 60 
family cases for every 100 one-person 
cases on the large city rolls. 


Average Payments 


On the average, cases receiving gen- 
eral assistance in the 19 large cities 
got about $25 more per month in De- 
cember 1947 than they did in Janu- 
ary 1939. The average payment 
showed no significant upward move- 
ment, however, until March 1943. In 
February 1943 the average payment 
was $32.69. In March the average 
jumped more than $5, mainly as a re- 
sult of revised food allowances in at 
least 8 of the large-city agencies, and 


the average continued generally up- 
ward thereafter. In December 1947 
it was $57.45. Since the average size 
of the general assistance case declined 
during the war, and increased only 
slightly in the postwar period, the 
proportionate increase in payments 
would be even larger if computed in 
terms of persons rather than cases. 

Unfortunately, it cannot be deter- 
mined definitely whether this consid- 
erable increase in the average dollar 
amount of assistance enabled the aver- 
age recipient to buy as much in goods 
and services in 1947 as in 1939. A 
large part of the increase obviously 
does not represent greater purchasing 
power, because of the great rise in the 
cost of living. From August 15, 1939, 
to December 15, 1947, the cost of living 
for large-city families of moderate in- 
come rose 69 percent; for food, which 
comprises a larger proportion of the 
assistance than of the ordinary budg- 
et, the increase amounted to 121 per- 
cent. 

Although the attempt to counteract 
the rise in living costs was undoubtedly 
the prime factor in increasing assist- 
ance payments, changes in amounts of 
other income available to recipients 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1948 ' 





Payments to 
recipients 








Percentage change from— 


State — December 1947 January 1947 State a ~g 
cipients| ora) eee alll ail cipients 
amount age 
rear | Amount oy Amount 
| 

Total +0.3 +0. 7 +5.7 4-12. 2 eee 115, 766 
—| $< | —_——_|__———-|| Mont..-.-.... 10, 847 
Ala +.7 +1.4| +36.8 +42.5 Nebr.......- 24, 227 
Alaska —.6 (2) —-1.7 —1.8 Se 2, 113 
Ariz —.6 —.7 +4.1 cet a 6, 829 
Ark +.9 +.9| +34.5 +25. 7 | 
Calif +.6 +.5 +9.1 +18. 3 ? ae 23, 322 
Colo +1.0 +.8 +6.0) +116.5 N. Mex 8, 539 
Conn +1.2 +.1 +2.9 +16.5 I< inn 110, 513 
Del —.9 +.6 +9.0 +32. 9 A RS 2, 289 
D.C +.3 +.5 —1.0 —.9 fs 8, 822 
Fla +.5 +1.0, +413.1 +19.0 Ohio_.- 122, 808 
Okla- 96, 278 
Ga... a 79, 786! 1,395 17.49 +3.1 +6.7 +6. 2 +13.7 Oreg. 22, 083 
Hawaii____. 1, 894 33. 08 +.2 —3.2} +20.5 +41.1 Pa 89, 204 
Idaho- -_-_- 41.58 +.3 +.1 +1.9 26 © is Biubscsecas 8, 859 

ee 5, 39. 76 —.1 —.1 —-.1 +1.6 
| ee 1, 5 31. 58 -.1 +.3 —9.9 —.1 8. ¢ ae 32, 547 
a eee 3 $1. 76 +.1 +1.0 +.5 +17.1 8. Dak__. 12, 171 
Kans...... 1,; 39. 46 +.2 +.5 +7.4 +23.4 || Tenn 50, 303 
Ky 17. 37 +.1 +.2) +13.7 +13.7 Texas. 199, 728 
La 1, 21. 90 +.9 +1.5) +19.2 +9.7 || Utah....... 11, 584 
Maine 31. 2¢ —2.6 —6.0 —7.9 —14 Vt 6, 029 
, SES 16, 448 
Md 32. 22 —.2 —.3 +.5 —.2 Wash_. 63, 713 
Mass +. OF +.2 —.9 +5. 2 +14.7 fi Tea 21, 990 
Mich 38. 23 —.1 +.2 —.7 +6.0 , | eae 47,741 
Minn 42. 59 +.1 +.9 +.7 +-20.4 Wyo. 3, 889 

Miss 15. 83 —.8 —1.1 +9. 1 +1.6 








| For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 
subject to revision. 


-ayme oO 
. apis Percentage change from— 








December 1947 January 1947 

in— in— 

Total gt a 

amount age f ’ 

—_— Amount = Amount 
$3, 776,701) $32.62 (8) +0. 5 +5.1 —0.4 
427,477 39. 41 +0.3 +.6 +1.9 +8.5 
956, 064 39. 46 2 +T.1 —3.2 +2.4 
102, 240 48.39 (2) +.1 +8.4 +13.3 
266, 991 39. 10 —.2 +.5 2.1 +15.9 
979, 131 1. 98 —.6 —.6 +1.5 +7.1 
303,868 35.59) +1.0 +1.7) +15.3) +12.9 
5, 520,829 49.96 +.8 +1.6) +4.2 +9.7 
760, 785 17.99 +.6 +.4, -+17.4 +28. 9 
341, 222 38. 68 —.2 —3.2 -.9 +.5 
4, 985, 015 40. 59 —.2 +.3 +2. 5 +7.8 
4, 084, 619 42. 43 —.1 —.2 +4.9 +5.5 
52, 484 43.13 +.2 +.7 +1.1 —-1.9 
3, 066, 743 34. 34 —.6 +.3 —.3 +1.1 
369, 679 41.73 —.1 +.2} +10.4 +24.9 
643, 716 19. 78 +1.0 +1.1 22.3 +17 9 
387, 56 31. 84 —.4 2 —4.9 —6.7 
1, 024, 7 20. 37 +.3 +.1 +15.8 +23.7 
6, 023, 435 30. 16 +.2 +.3 +5. 5 +16.7 
541, 46. 72 +.3 +8.6' —10.2 —8.0 
199, 366 33. 07 +3.5 +4.0| +10.0 +22.3 
299, 402 18. 20 —.1 +.2 +8.0 +15. 5 
3, 586, 574 56. 29 +.1 +4.8 —4.4 —3.4 
446, 424 20. 30 +.1 +.1) -+10.2 +14.3 
1, 772, 810 37.13 +.4 +1.0 +1.7 +8. 4 
187, 396 48.19 +.8 +.6 +5.1 +4. 2 





1945, pp. 24-26. All data 


? Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
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Social Security 





may also have influenced the assist- 


ample, that some large cities, such as have drastically reduced or eliminated 


ance received. It is known, for ex- Baltimore, Chicago, and Minneapolis, the use of general assistance to sup- 


Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, January 1948" 


Payments to Percentage change from— 








cases 
. Num- December 1947; January 1947 
State ber of i bal 
cases Total |Aver-|__ ab : _—- 
amount age 
Num- Num- 
ber “mount | “hor Amount 





























Total ?__.....| 378, 000)$15, 995, 000|$42. 33) +6.3 +5.2) +12.6| +18.9 
Ala ee 5, 762 89, 105) 15.46) +.4 +.1) +25.5) +22.5 
Alaska a 134} 4, 373| 32. 63) +13. 6 +6.9) —12.4 —11.3 
a tianuasidon 2, 060 59, 606} 28.93) —6.0 —6.6) —6.1 —5.5 
Ark.3__.. 2, 647 32, 456) 12.26) —.3 —.4, —1.6 —.7 
Calif. _. 4 28,005! 1, 218, 453] 43. 51) +9.1 +3.0) +26.0/ +23.8 
Colo : . 4, 375 182, 783} 41.78) +6.5 +8.0| +9.7 +24. 1 
Conn 43,943) 4173,904) 44.13)+10.0) +10.3) +21.5) +33.4 
Del... R92 35, 271] 39. 54/+14.2| +18.4] +38.3) +45.5 
D.C 1, 156 51, 216) 44.30) +2. 4| +3.3) +3.9 2 
Fla . 5 4, 100) 5 67, 600 a . ecsiecnaeel kd 

| | | | 
 —_ 3, 241 50, 004| 15.43) —.9) —.§ 
Hawaii ‘ 954 43, 085) 45.16) +3.7 _ 
Idaho *__.. 524 16, 041) 30.61) +2.3 +5. 
Ill 26,744) 1,251, 155) 46.78) +6.0 —.6 2 “ 
Ind.?.... 11, 433 313, 999) 27.46/+15.6) +10.8) +6.1 +6.8 
Iowa e 4, 167 126, 684| 30.40) +7.4 +10.1; —8.7 +2.6 
Kans 4, 948 210, 902} 42.62) +3.8 +4.0) +9.7 +16.4 
Ky 5 2, 000 5 33, 000) | oi) Se, 4 
La 9, 296 206, 930) 22. 26 —.2 +. il +14.3 +21.0 
Maine on 2, 982 123, 537) 41. 43)+13. 3} +7 5) +23.3) +23.3 
Md 162, 771| 38. 80 +2. 3} +1.1| —46.8 —46.2 
Mass 743, 454) 43.72) +5. 1 —1.6) +14.0 +24. 4 
Mich 1, 222, 113} 46.14) +9. 2) —5.1) +21.5| +27.8 
Minn 292, 392) 42.82) +-7. 4) +6.4) +8.8) +21.6 
Miss 5,098} 9.79) —1.3 —2.7| +24.9| +27.0 
Mo. 346, 353) 28.16) +3.7 +7.2} —.6 —5.4 
Mont 39, 082| 27. 16} —10. 1| +.6) +18.45 +165 
Nebr 57, 554) 30.83) +9. 6) +8.9) +1.6 +18.8 
Ne\ 8, 643) 26. 74 -2} = +29.9/-+154.3) +123.8 
N.H 52, 375} | z.2) +17.0) +12.6) +21.7 

| | 
N. J.? 7,544| 387, 080 3} +12.6) +32.7) +41.7 
N. Mex.$ . 1, 950 41, 394 | 5.3) +16.8 +9. 2 
N.Y , 964,682) 4, 240,498) 6: 5 +3.7| +34.7) +35.0 
N.C ‘ 3, 455 47, 912) 13.87) +8.3 +8.1) +14.4 +15. 5 
N. Dak....- 1, 035 31, 147) 30.09/+24.4) +22.7) +33.7| +26.3 
Ohio 594) 1,018,396) 45.07) + . 4 +8. 3) +24.3 +39. 2 
Okla _.| 5, 900 68, 072) (29) (10) —1.1) (%) | +7.9 
Oreg ‘ 7, 320 330, 630) 45. 17|+14. 5 +11.5|) —2.7 —11.4 
oe len 22, 596) 1,319, 644) 40.48) +4.8 +14.1; +1.4 +8.3 
R.1I jonese 2, 986: 133, 840) 44. 82) +12. 3) +7.1) +15.1) +20.7 
8. C , 4, 147 15. 90 +1.0) +1.1 —.6| +30.4 
7) Se 825 28. 60)+17. 5 +24.0) —9.4 +9.8 
Tenn ‘ 1, 853 9.81) +8.3 +10. 5) +17.0 +14.2 
Tex 54, 300 ; ‘ ae ‘ 
Utah <2 1, 857 98, 740) 53.17) +4.4) +12.4) +3.6 +1.3 
Vt 5 600 5, 30 e " 
Va : . 3, 883 . 20.75) +4.5 +5.2) +16.6 +26. 5 
Wash scatainti 11, 331 643, 687| 56.81/+21.4) +36.2) —15.5| —10.7 
W. Va.....- 3, 650 §2, 353) 14.34) —2.1 —3.3) —24.8 —23.9 
Wis 5, 271 227, 821) 43.22) +6.6 +9.6) +6.1 +9.0 
Wyo 475 20,196 42.52) +6.7 +10.6) +1.9 +2.1 


1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical care, 
hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey. 

State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 5 percent of this figure is estimated. 

5 Estimated 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Excludes a few cases and smal] amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,329 cases were aided 
sioners and 4,146 cases under program administered by State 


9¢ 





by county commis 


Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage change in number 
of cases not computed 





Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, January 1948 ' 
























— 
: ue” Percentage change fr 
Num- ene 
—— | ber of December 1947; January 1947 
State secipi- = a y 194 
ents Total Aver- a 
amount | age 
| ot Amount — Amour 
Total... 81, 506) $3, 241, 855,$39.77| +0. 4 +0.9) +5.9 414.6 
Total, 47 | | 
States ?__- 64,152) 2,577,118) 40.17) +.6 +1.2) +6. ¢ 117. € 
Ala 1, 071 22, 157| 20.69) +.2 +. 6)+ ) 
Ariz 646 36, 555) 56.59! —.8 -. OF te 4 0 
Ark__. | 1, 564) 33, 096) 21. 16) +1.0 +. 6)+ 0.7 
Calif... 6, 919 501, 184) 72.44) +.8 +. 5/4 0 
Cole...... 4 386) 19, 287) 49.97) +.3 +1.9 + 2 
Conn... | 144 6, 361) 44.17) +4.3 +11.3) +4 91.3 
Del 125 3, 688] 29.50); +.8 ey 
D.C 218 9, 438) 43, 29 +. 5 +1.4) +7.4 +8. 4 
Fla... 2, 769) 108, 094) 39.04) +.4 +5) +9. 3 19 
Ga , |} 2,25 47, 387| 20.99) +1.9 +5, 2) +3.4 10.9 
| } 
Hawaii 78 2, 881] 36.94] (3) (3) 3 
Idaho | 205) 9,451) 46.10) +.5 +H <j 3 
I | 4,716] 195,998) 41.56] —.3 3} - 7 
Ind | 1,922 64, 798] 33.71) +.4 +.7| + 7.7 
Iowa 1, 201 4 54,661) 45.5 —,4 -~ 9 - 4 
Kans 896 37, 747! 42.13) —1.2 + 1/—19 29 
Ky ji 1, 857} 34, 246) 18.44) +.4 +. 5|+16 $17.7 
La 1, 582 42, 837) 27.08) +.4 +1.0) +9 
Maine | 699 23, 168) 33.14 —.7 —1,4) —8 11.1 
Md 465 16, 426) 35.32) 0 +1.1 ( 2.6 
Mass | 1, 240 65, 597} 52.90) 0 +. 4) +8.9 4 5 
Mich 1, 465 60,014) 40.97) —.1 on, a f Lg 7 
Minn 1, 028 51,717) 50.31) +.7 +2.1) +8. 2 +27.2 
Miss e 2, 114 50, 964) 24.11) +1.0 +1. 0)+11 +14,.2 
Mo...- | 82, 800 5 84, 000\* 30. 00 
Mont | 422 17, 360) 41.14) +.5 +1. 2)+14.7 +19. 2 
Nebr 503 22,661) 45.05) +1.4 +4, 4/410 130 6 
Nev 27) 1,143} @) | @® Qa 
N. i | 294 12, 127) 41.25) —.7 —.8) +1 +16.0 
N. J | 628 27, 565) 43.89) +.6 +. 8) +9. 4 116.4 
N. Mex 405 15, 908) 39,28) +1.0 19 3/448 4 4 
N. Y 3, 429 188, 887! 55.09) +1. 2 41.8) +5. 7 1.19 | 
N.C | 3,050 85, 841) 28.14) +1.7 +7. 5|/-+11.7 +30. 9 
N. Dak | 122 4, 852) 39.77 0 -.7| —24 44.6 
Ohio 3, 345 129, 918; 38.84) +.7 +3.0) +5 4-19, 2 
Okla 7 110, 304) 42.79) +.3 +.1/+1 +14.9 
Oreg | 33 19, 020) 50.05) —.5 —.2 5.5 
Pa | 14,587 579, 594| $9.90) (7) =, 9) +f 15 0 
2.1 139 6, 141] 44.18) —.7 —.5+12 +25. 4 
8.C | 1, 290 28, 955) 22. 45 +. 9 +1. 1/+15. 2 +10.3 
8. Dak 211 6, 188) 29.33) +1.4 +1 l 2.6 
renn 1, 854 56, 463; 30.45) +1. 1 +, 9/+12 4 
Tex 5, 485 184, 417| 33. 62 +.3 +. 4 ti 22. 4 
Utah__- 139 7,710) 55.47) —.7 +16. 2 +3 
Vt 5 181 6, 849; 37.84) +-1.7 +2. 7 8 19.9 
Va a 1, 182 27, 856; 23 5 +1.0) +9 4121.2 
Wash : 654 44, 218 4 9 +9. 4 . +8. 9 
W. Va 889 20, 634) 23.2 +, 7 ‘7 y Lg 6 
Wis : 1, 290 50, 305; 39.00; +.6 7 +9 4 
Wyo 114 5, 187) 45.50) 0 —i.7 9. 2 
| For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26 Figures 
in italics represent programs administered wit! oT tici m 
Data exclude program administered without Fede Con- 


necticut, which administers such program concurrently with prog 1 
the Social Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to tl All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security mini 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than & 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments 
quarterly. 

6 Estimated. 

6 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 pe 
ment for oiier than a month. 

7? Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
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plement other types of assistance. In- 
asmuch as such supplementation 
usually involves small payments, its 
elimination raised the average pay- 
ment for the cases left on the rolls. 
Furthermore, although data are not 
available to check the assumption, it 
seems plausible to suppose that, with 
the drastic reduction of employable 
persons in assistance families, the 


average amount of income from earn- 
ings per recipient may also have 
declined. 


Requests and Pending Applications 


In December 1947, almost 23,700 re- 
quests for general assistance were re- 
ceived in the large cities, a new high 
in the generally upward trend that be- 
gan after April 1944, when requests for 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1948} 





Number of recipients Payn 


























1ents to recipients 








December 1947 ir 


assistance numbered only 5,700. If we 
go back only to 1942, however, we find 
that the 23,300 requests received in 
July 1942, a summer month when need 
is ordinarily not acute, were only 
slightly below the December 1947 peak, 
reached during the season when need 
is usually greatest. By the end of 1947, 
therefore, despite the sizable increase 
in the number of persons requesting 


Percentage change from— 


January 1947 in 














State r - 
: Total Average ; Se 
Families Children per Number of Number of 
amount family 
? . " ss Amount Amount 
Families | Children Families | Children 
Total 423, 096 1,078,775 | $26, 927, 594 $63. 64 +1.7 +1,.8 +2.7 +19.4 +19. 1 +21.9 
Total, 50 States ? 423, 048 1, 078, 669 26, 926, 048 +1.7 +1.8 +2.7 +19. 4 +19. 1 +21.9 
Alabama | 26, 620 303, 131 +1.9 +2. +2.2 +28. 0 +26, 1 425.8 
Alaska | 552 7 j —.4 0 - 10. 2 +36. 0 —20.7 
Arizona | R +.5 +1.2 +-1.0 +1060.5 +9 +3.4 
Arkansas +2.2 +2. 4 2.2 +50. 7 +46. 6 .8 
California | +3.6 +-3.2 +3.8 +50. 4 +41.9 3 
Colorade +2.0 +1.9 +4. 4 +9, 4 +9, 5 25.2 
Connecticut | +.8 +.7 +8. 6 —1.4 —3.1 +7.8 
Delaware | } +.9 +1.9 +1.3 +31.6 +36. 6 +5.9 
District of Columbia +.8 +.9 19 9 45 5 +30 +85 
Florida +4, 2 +4.0 4.0 +96. 9 +96. 4 +148, 1 
Georgia 35. 02 +6.8 +6. 9 8 9 +22. 0 +21.0 +-23. 1 
Hawaii 85. 83 +1.7 +2. 2 7 +657.3 +54. 4 +65. 6 
Idaho | 79. 78 +1.3 +1.1 +1.8 +111 +8. 3 +12.1 
Illinois 83.13 +.8 +1.0 +.8 —6,1 —3 —5.4 
Indiana. 49. 03 +1.5 +1.7 +2.6 +13.0 | +14. 0 +41.9 
lowa | 69. 18 4+-3.3 +3. 5 +5. 8 +19. 4 : 3.9 
Kansas | 71. 73 +.6 1.3 +1.2 +16.3 l 
Kentucky 423, 34. 23 +2.6 +2.6 42.5 +67. 5 | | 
Louisiana... .- 34, 875 531, 549 39. 55 +1.9 +1.8 2.1 +29. 4 | .9 
Maine 5, 902 162, 035 | 79. 27 +4.1 440 +3.9 +12.0 | 
Maryland... --- 601 72. 29 +3. 1 +3.4 +2.8 25. 6 [3 
Massachusetts 1, 561 103. 35 +1.1 +.9 f } +145 4 
Michigan 1, 416 77. 63 +.9 +.8 +1.0 +12.5 
Minnesota 7 , 428 68. 65 +2.0 +22 +2. 1 +18. 7 i. 1 
Mississippi 15, 034 . 984 26. 40 +.6 +1.2 +.8 +26. 0 5.0 
Missouri 51, 951 , 069 30. 78 —1.0 —1,2 3 +14.0 7 
Montana 4, 759 897 70. 14 +2.3 +2.4 +-2.4 +14.6 8.9 
Nebraska 7, 534 868 73. 71 +.8 +.9 +5 ¥ 4-8, 2 6 
Nevada 106 , 546 (5) (5) (5) é ( (5) (5) 
New Hampshire 2, 970 94, 842 80. 51 +1.3 +.8 +1.7 +15.6 +1t +20. 7 
New Jersey 4, 468 361, 152 80, 83 +1,2 +1.9 +-1.5 +16, 1 +17. 7 
New Mexico 4,144 54. 77 +17 +1.8 +15.9 +29. 3 +30. 5 
New York 44, 044 100. 16 +3.5 +3.8 +3. 1 +28. 7 +25. 0 
North Carolina 8, 530 35. 14 +2.0 2.4 +2.4 +20. 6 +22. 4 
North Dakota 1, 76. 91 +.8 +.2 +1.5 —1.3 —1.9 
Ohio 9, 673 69. 74 +.9 +1.0 +6, 2 +9. 6 +8. 2 | 
Oklahoma 22, 964 36. 30 —2.0 —1.7 —1.0 —5.8 —3.2 
Oregon 2, 394 98. 92 +1.9 +2.3 +2.3 +45. 0 +-46.5 
Pennsylvania 39, 388 74, 25 +1.1 +1.6 +4, 2 +-6.8 +7.0 
Rhode Island. 2, 650 78. 80 +.4 + +1.1 +29.0 +28. 3 
South Carolina 6, 417 +3. 1 +3. 1 +3.6 +31.4 +34. 1 +25. 8 
South Dakota 1, 740 —.2/ +, 1 =—,4 —7,7 —6.5 —8.6 
Tennessee -- 14, 852 +.7 | +.9 +.5 +19, 2 +20. 1 +50. 8 
, ——- 16, 452 +2.8 +3.0 +2.9 +39. 7 +40. 6 +101.9 
Utah_- 2, 72 +3.7 | +4. 5 +14.3 +17.2 +16.6 +18. 5 
Vermont... --- 767 +1.6 +i1.0 +3. 2 +19.5 +19. 1 +25. 6 
Virginia __ 5, 002 204, 693 +2. 1 +1.8 +.6 22.8 +21. 5 +34. 9 
Washington 7, 651 755, 403 +1.8 +1.6 +3. 6 +21.3 +21.1 +11.2 
West Virginia 10, 624 433, 421 +1.3 +1.6 +1.5 +20. 0 +19.7 +26.9 
Wisconsin 7, 343 629, 812 +i.3 +1.3 +2.4 +9.7 +10. 6 +19. 5 
387 | 1, 105 33, 339 | —1.8 —.8 —1.2 +.3 +1.0 +2.9 


W yoming_. 


1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 
All data subject to revision. 


grams under the Social Security Act. 





3 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments 


are made 


to recipients 


Data quarterly. 


? Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 
change, on less than 100 families. 


50 families; percentage 
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assistance, need had not reached even 
the proportions existing in the early 
years of the war, when increased em- 
ployment opportunities were already 
making substantial reductions in the 
general assistance rolls. 

Although the number of requests 
for aid changed considerably during 
the period from July 1942 through De- 
cember 1947, most large-city agen- 
cies accumulated no backlog of pend- 
ing applications. In practically every 
month of the 5% years, applications 
pending represented less than one- 
third of requests received during the 
month. In only one of the large cities 
did the pending load regularly exceed 
the monthly volume of requests. 


Case Turn-over 


Because of the nature of the pro- 
gram, cases receiving general assist- 
ance remain on the rolls for a con- 
siderably shorter time than do re- 
cipients of the special types of public 
assistance. In the large cities during 
1947, one case was closed each month, 
on the average, for every 12 cases 
receiving general assistance. At this 
rate, the average case would receive 
general assistance for a year. In con- 
trast to this, at the 1947 turn-over 
rate for the United States, the average 
aged or blind recipient would receive 
assistance for approximately 7% 
years, and families receiving aid to 
dependent children would be on the 
rolls a little more than 3 years. 

Two major factors account for the 
more rapid rate of turn-over for gen- 
eral assistance. In the first place, the 
categorical programs were specifi- 
cally intended to provide for certain 
types of cases having long-time needs 
for care, leaving general assistance 
to provide for emergent and short- 
time needs. In addition, several of 
the large-city agencies follow the 
practice of providing through general 
assistance for the immediate needs 
of cases applying for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, or aid to de- 
pendent children, pending determina- 
tion of their eligibility for these spe- 
cial types of aid. This practice is 
responsible for a rather appreciable 
proportion of the closings—18 percent 
in 1947—that result from the receipt 
of another type of aid. 

On the other hand, general assist- 
ance should not be reckoned exclu- 


sively in terms of families or persons 
requiring assistance for only 1 or 2 
months. If the average duration of 
general assistance is a year, cases re- 
ceiving emergency aid for a month or 
two must be counterbalanced by other 
cases that require aid for periods con- 


siderably in excess of a year. The 
fact is sometimes overlooked, more- 
over, that general assistance makes 
provision for disabled persons and 
others who, though not eligible for 
categorical assistance, require more or 
less permanent aid. 





Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and 
Other Income Payments 


Personal Income 


Personal income was at an annual 
rate of $210.8 billion in January, about 
the same as in December but 11 per- 
cent above the level a year earlier 
(table 1). All the major segments of 
personal income except social insur- 
ance and related payments were above 
the January 1947 amounts. Em- 
Ployees’ income was up 9 percent; 
proprietors’ and rental income, 19 per- 
cent; personal interest income and 


dividends, 13 percent; and payments 
for public aid and miscellaneous in- 
come payments, 14 and 62 percent. 
Social insurance and related payments 
dropped 14 percent. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 

A 6-percent increase over the De- 
cember level brought disbursements 
under the selected social insurance 
and related programs to $375.5 million 
in January (table 2). The gainin the 
total was supported by increases in 
practically all segments except self- 
employment allowances to veterans 


Table 1.—Personal income, by specified period, 1940-48 


{In billions; seasonally adjusted, at annual rates] 


Employ- | Proprietors’ 
and rental 


Year and month Total ees’ 


Personal 
interest 
income and aid 2 


Public 





income ! income dividends ‘ 
een $78.3 $17.6 $16.3 $9. 4 $2.7 $1.7 $0. 
1941 on —— ’ 95.3 60.0 20.8 9.9 2.4 1.6 
1942 pienansndas 122. 2 80. 2 28. 1 9.7 1.7 1.8 7 
ase 149. 4 194.0 32.1 10.0 1.0 1.6 7 
1944 cuba dah wes aioie 164.9 116.0 34. 4 10.7 1.0 1.38 0 
eee acca 171.6 117.6 37.1 11.6 1.0 2.9 { 
Ere . 177.2 112.5 41.8 13.3 1.2 7.2 1.2 
ee - . 196.8 123.4 47.8 14.8 1.5 7.4 , 

1947 
January ‘ 189.3 118.7 45.8 14.0 1.4 8.1 1.3 
February - -. ‘ 189. 5 118.9 45.9 14.1 1.4 7.9 1.3 
March ........ ‘ 190. 6 118.8 46.8 14.2 1.5 7.9 1.4 
April ‘ 189. 4 117.8 46.5 14.3 1.5 7.9 1.4 
May 190. 5 119.0 46. 5 14.4 1.5 7.6 1.5 
June é 194. 1 121.6 47.1 14.6 1.5 7.4 1.9 
July 194.9 121.4 47.4 14.7 1.5 7.5 2.4 
August ; 193.8 122.7 45.5 14.9 1.5 7.2 2.0 
September 209.9 135.7 48.1 15.6 1.5 7.0 2.0 
October 203. 2 127.0 50.4 15.4 1.6 6.8 2.0 
November ae 4.2 129.0 49.9 15.5 6 @ F 7 
December = 210. 4 130.7 54.0 15. 6 1.6 6.8 1.7 
1948 

January_._-- . 210.8 129.7 54. 6 15.8 1.6 7.0 2.1 


1 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in 
the continental United States, pay of Federal civilian 
and military personnel stationed abroad, other labor 
income (except compensation for injuries), mustering- 
out pay, and terminal-leave pay. Military pay in- 
cludes the Government’s contribution to allowances 
for dependents of enlisted personnel. Civilian wages 
and salaries represent net earnings after employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 
programs have been deducted; data exclude work 
relief earnings. 

2 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. In- 
cludes payments for care of children in private foster 
homes; for 1940-43, includes work relief earnings of 
persons who were employed by WPA, NYA, and 
CCC, and value of food and cotton stamps; for 1940- 
42, includes subsistence grants to farmers. 


3 Includes payments of old-age and surviv 
surance, railroad retirement, Federal, S 
local retirement, veter 





ns’ pensions al 





tion, workmen’s compensation, State and railroad 
unemployment insurance and sickness compensa- 
tion, and readjustment and subsistence allowances 
to veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 


Act. 

4 Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), 
payments under the Government life insurance, na- 
tional service life insurance, and military and naval 
insurance programs, the Government’s contribution 
to nonprofit organizations, and business transfer 
payments. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics. 
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Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-48 


[In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 8, 1948] 


Monthly retirement and disability 
benefits ! 

















Unemployment insur- 
ance programs 


— $$$ Pi a | Read- 
Sickness just- 

Survivor benefits | a 
urvivor benefit benefits 1! ment 


Rail- | allow- 







































— a ies —S a ete tee ike _ State ‘ : 
ae } —— Service-| road | ances 
Year and month Total } Monthly Lump-sum ® Rail- | U2¢M- | men’s | Unem-|to self- 
' ; Rail- Civil : a OE ee > ees oy road or. Read- | ploy- | em- 
Social road | Serv- Veter- | | State | Unein- insur. jJust- ment | ployed 
Secu- | Retire. | _ice ans Ad- | gooiay | Rail- | | Veter- | Social laws !2) ploy- aaa ment | Insur-| veter- 
rity ment Com- minis- | secu- road ans Ad-| Secu- ? |} Ment | jowsi2 | Act | ar e | ans s 
Act? Act 3 —¢ tration 5 rity ay minis- rity | Other 10 Insur- Act 8 
— Act ¢ Act 7 | tration’; Act | | het 3 
Number of beneficiaries 
1947 | 
January x 956. 6 185.2 108. 2 4.5 15 8 9.9 892. 6 
February... .-- : 983. 0 185.8 107.6 11.6 14.0 8.9 911.3 
March_.___- 1, 003.8 186. 3 109.0 22.1 ’ 16.7 9.7 975.4 
April 1, 023. 7 188.6 110.5 28. 2 8 19.9 10.7 - 929. 8 
May 1,04 191.9 111.6 32.1 1.8 19. 2 9.8 940.3 
June 1, 063. 6 194.1 112.6 37.1 3.8 16.0 11.3 1, 006. 7 
ee 1, O81. 5 197.8) 114.3 42.3 7.3 15.6 10.9 15 953.6 
August : 1, 098. 1 201. 0 115.9 .§ 47.5) 914.7 14.4 9.6 18 914. 6 
September 1,115.0 203. 4 117.6 788. 3 51.9 919. 4 15.4 10.1 24.7 779. 4 
October . 1, 132. 5 207. 2 119.3 798. 2 60.3 925.8 17.5 10.9 31.2 655.9 
November. 1, 147.1 209.9 120.6 805.3; 69.8) 929.9 13.8 9.2 26.1 593. 4 
December __ od 1, 165. 4 211.6 121.9 £12.9 73.6 936. 7 14.1 11.2 31.2 621.4 
1948 . 
January _....... ies 1, 186.8 212.9 122. 5 2, 331.8 821.3 84.4 941.0 15.5 10.3 23.1 34.5, » 800.0 §88. 3 54.2 59.9 
Amount of benefits 16 
, aS $62,019 $7, 784) $1, 448 $105, 696| $11, 736) $12, 267|___-- er wong 700 cians ern mer ae 
1941. __. 64, 933 25,454; 1,559) 111,799’ 13,328; 13,943)__-- siaiedeinth 4, 33 i ‘ —_——s 
1942__. ; 68, 115 41,702} 1,603) 111,193) 15,038) 14, aes : ace 8 eee 
1943... mine 7 re: 72, 961 57, 763 704| 116,133; 17,830! 17,255) $2,857 ___- : _ 
1944 __ 119, 009 129, 707! 78,081) 76,942) 1,765) 144,302) 22,146) 19,238) 5,035 $4, 113 582} $102 
1945 . — 2 1 57, 391 137,140) 85,742 697, 830) 104,231! 1,772) 254,238! 26,135) 23,431; 4,669 oa 114,955) 2,359) 11,675 
1946__ “ 5, 152, 218) 230,285) 149,188) 96,418) 1,268,984) 130,139) 1,817) 333,640) 27,267) 30,610) 4, 761 1, Of 75 1,491,294) 39, 917/252, 424 
1947 sous 4,699,111) 299,830, 177,053) 108, 691/1, 674, 761/ 153,109) 19, 283/384, 253; 29,517) 33,115) 22,024 $11, 368| 776,164! 772, 368| 39, 401/198, 174 
1947 
January eee 434, 710 12, 988 8, 592 139, 853; 10,983 147; 32,226 2, 387 os 74, 760; 106,683) 5,685) 15,421 
February.__- 408, 094 13.035} 8,794 140,143) 11,156 355} 31,840) 2,119) 2,633) 1,571)__..-. 65,910! 88,401) 4,851) 15,975 
March 424, 233 13, 079 8, 874 142, 166; 11, 314 663, 32,031 2, 5: 2,693; 1,872 came 71, 545) 89,100) 4,954) 21,624 
Agetl. .... . ; 415, 448 13, 241 8, 984 140, 691; 11, 532 840} 31,805 3, 026 2,967) 2,176 71, 5 78, 868) 4,299) 23, 213 
May...-.. = 399, 569 13, 482 8, 956 140, 115 ) 11,7 7 36 951 31, 505 2, 940 , 320; 2, 167 72, 2 = 763} 3,107) 23, 489 
June._.... : 392, 179 13,632) 8, 896 11,898} 1,075) 32,137 2,437; 3,085) 2,072 7 , 542) 2,490 
July ‘ 220 13, 891 9, 055 12,000; 1,198) 31, 209 2, 402 3,008) 2,076 7 ‘ ‘ 
August ___- 666 14, 100 9, 164 12 2,100} 1,308! 32,578 2,435; 1,878 
September. 508 14, 251 9, 154 1,397; 31,948 2,726, 1,799 53, 336; 2,352 
October... 642 14, 488 9, 358 1, 589} 32,277 2,975 1,854 38,153} 2,832 
November ___- 191 14, 653 9, 469 1,831) & 2,464; 1,612 29, 5£ 2, 121 
December 14, 758 9, 395 2, 040) » 3: 2 2,833| 1,824 40,209) 2,977 
1948 
ee = 375,511) 26,092 14, 840 9,479} » 149,254) 12,842) 2,170) » 34,148 2,444 2,463, 1,814 3,123, » 59,148) 48,933) 3,370) 5,391 


» Preliminary. 

1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement and the Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans, 

? Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 

-artly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections. Payments principally from civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund but also from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and dis- 
ability funds administered by the Civil Service Commission. Monthly retire- 
ment payments include accrut d annuities to date of death paid to survivors. 
Refunds to employees leaving the service are not included but are summarized 
in the February and Augu st ssues of the Bulletin. 

Veterans’ pe nsions ar 1d wae nsation 
® Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 
? Annuities to widows ur 4 joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment 
Status. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

* Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount certified for payment 

1 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. P . os estimated. Annual data are shown separately for 
these 3 programs in the gust Bulletin each year. 














1 Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 
April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, and under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act beginning July 1947; includes maternity benefits 
in Rhode Island and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; excludes 
benefits under private plans in California. 

12 Before January 1948, number represents average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries; beginning January 1948, number represents num ber during week ended 
nearest 15th of month. Annual amounts adjusted for voided benefit checks; 
monthly amounts not adjusted. Beginning July 1947, State unemployment 
insurance data include reconversion unemployment benefits for s n. 

13 Number represents average number of persons receiving ben¢ a 14-day 
registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for underpayments and recov- 
eries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

14 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number represents 
average weekly number of continued claims during weeks ended in the month. 
Number and amount of claims paid during month under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 

16 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certi- 
fied, including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment 
status, under the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; amounts 
certified under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements 
minus cancellations, under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans 
Administration programs; checks issued by State agencies, under State unem- 
ployment insurance and State sickness compensation programs and under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 3.—Selected provisions of the Civil Service Retirement Act before and after the amendments made by Public Law No. 426 























































Provision Retirement act before amendments | Retirement act as amended by P. L. 42¢ 

Mandatory retirement Age 70 with 15 years of service ain ; . .....| Same as earlier act. 

Optional retirement without reduc- | Age 62 with 15 years of service; age 60 with 30 years of service; | Same as earlier act except option exerci 
tion in annuity option exercised by either employee or Department. | 

Optional retirement with reduced | Age 55 with 30 years of service with annuity reduced (in ac- | Age 55 with 30 years of service with annuity reduced 3 | " 
annuity. cordance with an actuarial schedule) approximately 6 per- for each year under age 60. 

cent for each year under age #0. 

Retirement benefits to persons invol- | Provision expired by its own terms June 30, 1947. __-. Per Immediate annuity upon involuntary separation with annuity 
untarily separated with 25 or more reduced by 3 percent for each year employee is under age 60 
years of service. No age restrictions 

Annuity formula ....| Plan I, $30 for each year plus purchasable annuity, or twice | 144 percent of average salary ' multipli by year Service 

purchasable annuity; plan II, average salary ' not to ex- or 1 percent of average salary ' plus $25 multiplied by years 
ceed $1,600 multiplied by years of service divided by 40; of service. 
plan III, average salary ' multiplied by years of service 

| divided by 70. 

Maximum service credited toward | Plan I, 30 years; plan IT, 30 years; plan III, 35 years____-_-- No maximum. 
retirement } 

Maximum annuity payable ....| Under plan I, the “$30 for each year’ must not exceed 75 per- | 80 percent of average salary.! 

| cent of average salary.! 

Deposit for service since Aug. 1, 1920, | If deposit is not made, service is credited but annuity is re- | If deposit not made, service credited but 
during which retirement deduc- duced by amount purchasable by deposit on an actuarial reduced by 10 percent of amount of unpaid d 
tions were not currently made. | basis. interest. 

Redeposit of retirement deductions | If refund covers any service after Jan. 23, 1942, no annuity | Service is not credited unless redeposit is made 
previously refunded. | may be allowed unless redeposit is made. If refund covers | 

only service before Jan. 24, 1942, service is not credited un- 
less redeposit is made. 

Voluntary contributions | Available to purchase additional annuity of all types com- | Available to purchase annuity of all types on the of a 

| puted on the basis of actuarial factors. | sehedule in the law 

Separation benefits : , Less than 5 years of service, refund with interest only. At | Less than 5 years of civilian service, refund with interest onl) 

least 5 years of service but less than 10 years of civilian At least 5 but less than 20 years of civilian ser choice of 
service, choice of refund with interest or reduced annuity refund with interest, or deferred annu at age 62 puted 
deferred to age 55 in case of involuntary separation, or under formula above. Over 20 years o rvice, 
annuity deferred to ave 62 in case of voluntary separation. | deferred annuity as above—no refund 

| Over 10 years of civilian service, deferred annuity as above | 

| with option of refund of deductions made before Jan. 24, | 
1942. Voluntary-separation annuity computed under | 

| plan T only. 

Benefit for employees separated be- | Benefit as above re et 2 PA eS Annuity computed under earlier act 
tween Jan. 24, 1942, and Apr. 1, | 
1948, who have more than 5 years of 
service. | } 

Increase in annuities toannuitants on | No provision to increase_-__- La | Increase all annuities 25 percent. or $300 per year, ever is 
the roll. the lesser. Annnuitant may elect, in lieu o r to have 

| annuity continue after death to widow or widow rate of 
} | 8&0 percent or $600 per year, whichever is lesser 
Survivor annuity elected by retiring | Employee retiring under age or optional provisions of act | Married male employee retiring under age, 0] or dis- 
employee. | may elect a reduced annuity for life, to continue at the | ability provision may elect annuity equal t rcent o 
| same or 50 percent of the same rate to any person named. | life annuity reduced by 34 percent for each y: eis ul 
| Actuarial factors used to compute rate of annuity. age 60 at time of his retirement, with annuity mmencing at 
age 50 to widow after his death. Annuity of wid to tern 
} | mate at death or remarriage. Unmarri é ¢ 
in good health under age or optional ( elect 
annuity reduced by a percentage table t y 
| tinue at 50 percent of snch reduced rate pe ed; 
|} annuity to person named to commence h yee 

Widow’s annuity when employee | No provision = : ___._| If employee with at least 5 years of ci ow 

dies in service. | is entitled to annuity equal to 50 per tofa ed on 
| | his service. Annuity to widow commences whel ge 
| 50 and terminates with her death or remarriage If there i 
a child entitled to benefits, annuity to widow mmence 
, immediately and terminates at her death or remarriage 
Widow’s annuity when annuitant | No provision unless wife was named as survivor annuitant at | If annuitant leaves both a widow and a child titled to bene- 
dies. time of employee’s retirement. | fits, widow is entitled to immediate annuit ual to 50 
| percent of his annuity. This widow’s annuity continues 
until she dies, remarries, or reaches age 50 
Children’s annuity benefits .....| No provision.......... 4 Sa eile If annuitant or employee (other than married wor ith at 
| least 5 years of civilian service dies, unmarried child under 
| age 18 or incapable of self-support is entitled to immediate 


death, marr 


| annuity which terminates a . 
later removal of disability. If there is a wid 
annuity is equal to 14 of employee’s annuity, $90( 


number of children, or $360, whichever is lesser 











no spouse, annuity is equal to 4% employee’s annui 
divided by number of children, or $480, whichever is lesser 
Lump-sum death benefit ..| Upon death of an employee, his individual account is pay- | If an employee dies without leaving a survivor qualified for 
| able; upon death of an annuitant, any accrued annuity | annuity, his individual] account with interest ayable. If 
|} and any unexpended balance remaining to his credit are all qualified survivor annuities are terminated before an 
payable. amount equal to the individual account s been paid, the 


balance is payable. After death of annuitant and termina- 

tion of all survivor annuities, if an amount equal to his in- 
| | dividual account has not been paid, the balance and any 
accrued annuity are payable. 














Tontine ..| Sets aside $1 for each month of service after June 30, 1930, | Abolishes tontine in accounts of all present yees. All 
which is returned to employee only in event of involuntary contributions made are immediately credit employee’s 
separation. | _ individual account. 
Military service Optional deposit required for full credit for services after July | Full credit allowed without deposit. Military service credited 
31, 1920. | only after at least 5 years of civilian service. 
Interest on individual account ...| 4 percent through periods of service, and 3 percent through | Same as under earlier act up to 1948; 3 percent in all cases after 
s | periods of separation after 5 years of service. 1947. 
Contribution rate See wo | 5 percent__.._.___- SEL I er 6 percent. 
Effective date EES POLK Hse bei eT Apr. i, 1948, except for (a) the increase in contribution rate which 
} is the first day of first pay period after June 30, 1948; (0) 
interest rate, Jan. 1, 1948; (c) survivor benefits, Feb. 29, 1948 
(d) involuntary separation after 25 years of service, July 1, 


i 1947. 


1 Average salary denotes highest 5-year average salary. Source: Based on table in Congressional Record, Feb. 24, 1948. 
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and temporary disability benefits 
under State laws. 

Usual seasonal factors caused un- 
employment benefits to increase, but 
these payments were well below the 
amount expended a year earlier. The 
general upward movement in month- 
ly retirement, disability, and survivor 
benefits brought these payments to 
two-thirds of disbursements under 
the selected programs in January; a 
year earlier, expenditures for this 
purpose amounted to only about half 
the total. 

For the first time, monthly benefits 
in current-payment status under the 
Social Security Act passed the 2 mil- 
lion mark; retirement and supple- 
mentary benefits numbered 1,186,800 
and survivor benefits, 821,300. Bene- 
fit payments, at a monthly rate of 
$38.9 million, amounted to $26.1 mil- 
lion for retired workers, their wives, 
and minor children, and $12.8 million 
for survivors of deceased wage earn- 
ers. The average primary benefit, 
which is the base for all other types 
of benefits under the act, was $24.90 
in January; averages for other types 
were—wife’s, $13.20; widow’s, $20.40; 
widow’s current, $20.50;  child’s, 
$12.80; and parent’s, $13.50. 





Veterans’ Subsistence 
Allowances Increased 


Veterans studying full time under 
the GI Bili of Rights will receive in- 
creased living allowances beginning 
April 1 under the terms of Public Law 
No. 411, signed by the President on 
February 14. The new law, which 
amends title II of the Servicemen’s 


Readjustment Act of 1944,* raises the | 


subsistence rates for veterans without 
dependents from $65 to $75 a month 
and for veterans with one dependent, 
from $90 to $105. Veterans with more 
than one dependent will now receive 
$120 a month; previously those with 
one dependent and those with more 
than one received the same amount. 
Only veterans studying full time in 
educational institutions will be eligible 
for the higher allowances. The old 
rates remain in effect for veterans 
taking part-time institutional train- 
ing, institutional on-the-farm train- 


1See the Bulletin, July 1944, pp. 3-13. 


ing, on-the-job training for which 
they receive wages, and internship 
and residency training. 

An estimated 1.3 million former 
servicemen will benefit from the new 
legislation, including about 120,000 
disabled veterans who are receiving 
training under the vocational reha- 
bilitation program of the Veterans 
Administration. 





Civil Service Retirement 
Act Amendments 


By the approval of Public Law No. 
426 (80th Cong.) on February 28, 
1948, the Civil Service Retirement Act 
was amended to include for the first 
time annuities for the widows and 
children of Federal employees who 
die before retirement. Changes were 
also effected in provisions for annui- 
ties vayable to survivors of retired 
employees. In addition to options 
whereby a retired employee—man or 
nonmarried woman—may elect to pro- 
vide a survivor annuity by reducing 
his own annuity, the amended act 
provides annuities for the children of 
retired male employees without re- 
gard to whether a joint and survivor 
annuity had been elected, and in such 
cases an annuity is also payable to the 
widow until age 50. 

Eligibility conditions are unchanged 
for compulsory or voluntary retire- 
ment (table 3). For involuntary sep- 
aration without cause, however, two 
changes were made. An employee so 
separated after 25 years’ service may 
now elect an immediate annuity; it 
will, however, be reduced by one- 
fourth of 1 percent for each month 
that he is under age 60 on the date of 
separation. The option of a reduced 
annuity beginning at age 55 for per- 
sons involuntarily separated after 5 
years’ service was repealed, leaving 
only the deferred annuity beginning 
at age 62 for the group with 5 but less 
than 25 years’ service. Under the 
amended law, in order to be eligible for 
any annuity payments the employee 
must now have at least 5 years of 
civilian service, whereas formerly both 
military and civilian service could 
count to meet this 5-year requirement. 
An employee with more than 5 but less 
than 20 years’ civilian service may 
choose to have his contributions re- 


funded on separation from service; 
previously the upper limit was 10 
years. In such case he forfeits all 
rights to a deferred annuity. 

The benefit formula has been sim- 
plified and, in general, liberalized. 
Annuities for all future retirants, in- 
cluding those who separate from serv- 
ice before retirement and have 5 or 
more years of civilian service, will be 
computed as 1% percent of highest 
5-year average salary (when over 
$5,000) or 1 percent of such average 
salary plus $25 (when under $5,000), 
multiplied by years of service, with no 
maximum on the number of years of 
service but with a maximum on the 
annuity amount of 80 percent of aver- 
age salary. The annuities of persons 
already on the rolls will be increased 
by 25 percent or $300, whichever is less. 
By electing to retain the former rate, 
however, the annuitant may provide 
an annuity for the surviving spouse. 

The contribution rate is increased 
from 5 to 6 percent, and the interest 
rate paid on employee contributions 
is reduced from 4 to 3 percent. The 
amendments repeal the practice of 
withholding tontine in refunding con- 
tributions to employees who resign or 
are dismissed for cause. 

A more detailed discussion of the 
provisions of the new legislation will 
be carried in the April issue. 





Social Security Receipts and 
Expenditures in 1947 


In 1947 the cash income of the Fed- 
eral Government was $46.9 billion, 
$1.4 billion higher than in 1946, while 
expenditures dropped by $4.1 billion 
to $41.1 billion (table 4). Similarly, 
under the programs for which the 
Social Security Administration is re- 
sponsible, tax receipts and contribu- 
tions increased and aggregate expen- 
ditures for payments to individuals 
decreased. In both 1946 and 1947, 
cash disbursements under these social 
security programs represented about 
5 percent of all Federal cash outgo. 

The excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures made possible the acquisition of 
$1.2 billion of United States Govern- 
ment securities by the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund and of 
$538 million by the unemployment 
trust fund (table 5). 
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Cash income under Social Security 
Administration programs is made up 
of Federal insurance contributions, 
Federal unemployment taxes, and de- 
posits by the States in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund. Collections of both 
Federal insurance contributions and 
Federal unemployment taxes go into 
the general fund of the Treasury; 
amounts equivalent to 100 percent of 
the Federal insurance contributions 
are appropriated to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund as col- 
lections are received. Cash outgo for 
social security programs consists of 
Federal grants to States for public 
assistance, unemployment insurance 
administration, and maternal and 
child welfare programs, old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits paid 
from the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund, withdrawals for bene- 
fit payments by States from the unem- 
ployment trust fund, and Federal ad- 
ministrative expenses in connection 
with these programs. 


Cash Income Under Social Security 
Programs 


The relatively favorable economic 
and industrial conditions prevailing 
in 1947, with the high volume of tax- 
able pay rolls, operated to increase 
each of the income categories (table 
4). Federal insurance contributions 
amounted to $1.6 billion; Federal un- 
employment taxes to $185 million; 
and State deposits in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, to $1.1 billion. In 
1946 these sources yielded $1.3 billion, 
$175 million, and $916 million, respec- 
tively. 

Deposits by States in 1947 ranged 
from $962,000 by South Dakota to 
$244 million by New York (table 6). 


Table 4.—Cash income and outgo:' Total Federal and Social Security Administration 
programs, 1946, and by quarier, 1947 


[In millions] 


Classification 1946 


Cash income “3 , P $45, 498 
Social security ee 2, 386 
Federal insurance contributions 
Federal unemployment taxes 
Deposits in unemployment trust fund 2? 
Other > ; . 
Cash outgo 
Social security ° 
Administrative expenses, Social Secur- 


ity Administration 35 
Grants to States 628 
Unemployment insurance adminis- 
tration 60 
Old-age assistance ane | 431 
Aid to the blind | 12 
Aid to dependent children 86 
Maternal and child welfare 4.._.._...-| 38 


State withdrawals from unemploy- 
ment trust fund 1, 104 

Old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fit payments baal 378 

Administrative expenses, Department 
ment of the Treasury 5 9 
Other 43, 106 


1 Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, 
exclusive of borrowed cash, into and out of the Treas- 
ury. Data include expenditures from trust funds, 
exclude transactions between Government agencies 
(i. e., transfers to trust accounts from general funds, 
investment of funds in special issues, repayment of 
sums borrowed) and other transactions, such as issu- 
ance or redemption of public-debt obligations other 
than redemptions of adjusted-service bonds. 

2 Deposits by States of contributions collected 
under State unemployment insurance laws. 

3 Federal expenditures administered chiefly by the 
Social Security Administration. Includes adminis- 


Of the 39 States with deposits of less 
than $20 million, 25 deposited less 
than $10 million; each of 12 States 
deposited more than $20 million. 

Only 6 States deposited less than 
in 1946. The combined decreases 
amounted to $17 million. 

Increases in deposits by the re- 
maining 45 States ranged from 2 
percent for Wyoming to 63 percent 
for Nebraska and 87 percent for 
Alaska. For 12 of these States, de- 


Table 5.—Social security trust fund investments and the interest-bearing public debt, 


| Investments as of Dec. 
31 


Item 


January—December 1947 


aa Inve nae of Dee. Net change 
Wizaitel |} during 
—_— - - —--! period, 
January- 


Average Average 





- “hs | interest | a | interest | — 
pm | rate m . rate | ane 
3) l s . 3 
millions) (percent) millions) (percent) | millions) 
athena eS ee ee 2 EE 
Total interest-bearing public debt $257, 649 2.057 | $254,205 2. 144 | —$3, 444 
Securities acquired by social security trust | 
funds, total | 15, 643 | : ‘ 17, 371 +1, 728 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund _| 8,079 2.046 9, 268 | 2. 090 +1, 189 
Unemployment trust fund_................ 7, 564 1. 938 | 8, 102 2.051 +538 
All other interest-bearing securities._........ 242, 006 236, 834 . —5, 172 
| 





Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 





* districts. 


1947 

Tate January-| April- |July-Sep-| October- 
Total March June tember December 
$46,873 | $14, 962 $11, 430 $10, 470 $10, O11 
2, 839 | 702 7 725 669 
, 557 334 417 41¢ 390 
185 142 17 14 12 

1, 097 2.6 310 295 267 
44, 034 14, 260 10, 686 9, 745 9, 342 
41,139 | 9, 772 12, 198 10, 503 8, 666 
2, 105 497 552 570 486 
41 9 10 1l Bi 
798 167 209 215 208 
60 18 10 16 16 
557 112 150 150 14 
16 3 i t 4 

133 24 35 3Y 5 

$l s 10 8 
787 211 213 140 
466 107 116 118 124 

13 1 J } 3 

39, 035 9, 274 11, 647 9, % 8, 180 


trative expenses of the Bureau of the Census in con- 
nection with searching census records for old-age and 
survivors insurance; these 
$140,430 for 1946 and $232,750 for 1947 

4 Maternal and child health services, se 
crippled children, child welfare services, an 
gency maternity and infant care. 





vices for 
i emer- 


$5 In connection with old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 
Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from 


Bulletin of the Treasury Department; other data from 
Daily Statement of the U. S, Treasury 


posits increased by less than 10 per- 
cent; for 18, by 10-29 percent; for 10, 
by 30-49 percent; and for Alaska, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New York, and 
Wisconsin, by 50 percent or more. 
Collections under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act amounted 
to $1.6 billion, 20 percent more than 
in 1946. The sums collected during 
1947 ranged from $1.3 million in the 
internal revenue district of Wyo- 
ming to $308 million in the New York 
A total of $1,021 million— 
66 percent of the contributions in all 
States—was collected in California, 


Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 


Pennsylvania; the amounts in each 
of these 8 States ranged from $52 mil- 
lion to $308 million. In 9 States, col- 
lections were between $21 million and 
$50 million; in 11 States they were 
between $11 million and $20 million; 
and in 21 States, $10 million or less 
(table 7). 

Federal insurance contributions 
were larger in all States in 1947 than 
in 1946. The increases ranged from 
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12 percent in Illinois to 31 percent in 
Utah. In 4 States, increases of less 
than 15 percent occurred; in 13 States 
the increases were from 15-19 per- 
cent; in 21 States, from 20-24 per- 
cent; and in 11 States they were 25 
percent or more. The largest dollar 
increases occurred in New York ($45 


Table 6.—Federal unemployment trust 
fund, deposits and withdrawals, 1947} 


[In thousands] 


. ee | With- 
Accounts Deposits | grawals 





re $1, 233,377 | $838,833 

State accounts, total_- 1, 097, 140 784, 833 
pene sa 8,175 
ee 600 
Arizona -__.. 1,170 
Arkansas. - as 3, 345 
California__.___. 130, 000 
Colorado.__..._- 965 
Connecticut__- 10, 400 
Delaware 1,000 
District of Columbia 2, 780 
Florida LSI 6, 620 
(eerem........... _ 12, 590 
Hawaii-__-.-- 2, 141 
Idaho aiken 3, 710 
Iilinois__- = 48, 224 
Indiana. ___- 12, 745 
Iowa : ists 4 9,649 
Kansas 6, 535 
Kentucky.-.......-. 12, 77! 
Louisiana ee . 2,073 
Te 6, 447 
Maryland -. ; 14, 190 10, 500 
Massachusetts 33, 020 53, 200 
Michigan ; 59, 682 30, 500 
Minnesota 15, 210 4,150 
Mississippi... ‘ 7, 855 1,990 
Misscuri =e aun 21, 478 16, 700 
Montana_.- ; 3, 740 950 
eee 4,078 1, 120 
Nevada aaa 1, 660 925 
New Hampshire 3, 633 2, 831 
New Jersey - - - 55,175 
New Mexico 385 
New York 52 175, 200 
North Carolina 5, 850 
North Dakota 250 
Ohio Seanad 19, 150 
Oklahoma. .--- 5,000 
Oregon 7,850 
Pennsylvania 56, 900 
Rhode Island_. 24, 700 


South Carolina...- 
South Dakota__--- 
‘Tennessee... ..... 
Texas 
ee als 
i ibccidendeinad in 
Virginia netbalictonl 
Washington_-.....__- 
West Virginia... ....- 
Wisconsin-.-- se 
Wyoming... 





Railroad unemployment 
insurance account 136, 237 


54,000 





1 Includes deposits not clesred by the Treasurer 
of the United States and outstanding checks to 
States for withdrawals and hence may not agree 
with figures from the Daily Statement of the U. S. 
Treasury, which are on a checks-cashed basis. 

Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Ac- 
counts. 








million), California ($27 million), 
Pennsylvania ($26 million), Michigan 
($22 million) , Ohio ($20 million) , and 
Illinois ($15 million). 

Federal unemployment taxes 
amounted to $185 million, $10 million 
more than in 1946. Collections were 
higher in 41 States and lower in 8. 


Relative increases ranged from 2 per- 
cent in Connecticut and New Jersey 
to 40 percent in North Dakota (table 
(3 

During the year, Federal unemploy- 
ment taxes of $3 million or more were 
collected in 14 States; in 11 they were 
higher than in 1946, the increases 


Table 7.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal 
revenue collection district, for the calendar year 1947 and October-December 1947 } 


[In thousands] 




























































Calendar year 1947 October-December 1947 
Internal revenue collection 
district in— Insurance | Unem- Insurance Unem- 
Total contribu- | ployment Total contribu- | ployment 
tions ? taxes tions # « taxes $ 
Total .|$1, 742, 074. 1/$1, 556, 831.2} $185, 242.9) $404,779.0; $391, 644.4 $13, 134.6 
LITE TET LO Se 16, 595. 6 14, 913. 9} *1, 681.7 3, 879. 2 3, 780. 2 *98.9 
Arizona.___. Re ee 3, 858. 4 3, 523. 9} 334. 6 873.1 868.7 *4.4 
I 5 oon a oe 5, 956. 7} 5, 364. 8] 591.8 1, 433.7 1, 405. 1 28.6 
California (2 districts). .......-- 129, 141. 5 116, . 2 *13, 138.3 30, i42.3 .6 *640. 7 
Colorado Sac dahiebcadoxiiee | 10, 741. 5 9, 678. 4) 1, 063. 2 3 .8 *63.5 
Connecticut Siemens 33, 360. 5 29, . 6 3, 663. 9 ) 9 *165.6 
Delaware __- Sin sihateceimmemestecin 10, 910. 7 9, 728. 4 *1, 182.3 7 5. 9 151.8 
DR diidensdanndaandadaanncil 17, 091.9 15, 431. 2 1, 660.7 5.5 *43.0 
| Seer | 21, 180. 5 18, 929. 3 2, 251. 2 2.0 155. 2 
PE husnacdipin cake baiee aitcpinneie | 4, 128.9 3, 711.7 417.2 5 16.1 
he ARE a ae } 9 8 332. 1 932, 4 930. 6 *1.9 
Illinois (2 districts) ..........---] 0 3. 0 17, 284. 0 36, 696. 8 35, 034. 2 1, 662. 6 
te ay: } 2.0 3.4 3, 468. 5 7, 809. 0 7, 704. 1 104.9 
| RIE Ta ae 2 15, 610. 2 5.5 1, 494.8 3, 828. 3, 720. 6 107.9 
RSE hy REC | 9, 184.8 5.1 *919.7 2, 2, 191.6 *44.6 
Kentucky saidiasscitpesiacctaient instant 13, 798. 3 .2 1, 465. 1 3, 3, 167.1 *40.4 
EAE ae 14, 580. 8 .8 1, 528. 0 3, 3, 326. 6 *46.1 
SE eee 6, 872. 0 7 726. 2 1, 1, 669. 1 30.8 
Maryland (including Dist. of 
| OE eae eee 29, 482. 0 26 0 3, 244. 0 6, 679. 6 6, 559. 2 120.4 
Massachusetts_................- 69, 836.9 61, 739.3 8, 097. 5 15, 621.6 15, 158. 1 463.4 
EE 3. 1 97, 305. 0 3.1 26, 051. 0 *1, 193.6 
Minnesota......_- eA .4 24, 6 8 6, 383. 2 *121.6 
eee ee | .6 5, 127.3 3 1, 316.6 6.8 
Missouri (2 districts) ee 3.8 40, .0 8 10, 720. 1 289. 5 
_ | ae 3.3 2, 616. 6 3. 7 752.8 9.3 
Nebraska_.--- hat ae 7.8 7, 461.7 j. 1 2, 028. 6 55.1 
_.,. =a erase 2.3 1 .6 7 1.4 
New Hampshire ne miena 2.8 4, 739.8 3. 0 "38,4 
New Jersey (2 districts) ae 4 51, 968. 3 2 *423.7 
New Mexico. ........... | . 2 2, 203. 3 7.0 9.6 
New York (6 districts) “<iul e 307, 819. 5 37, 066. 5 77, 780. 4 74, 211.9 3, 568. 5 
North Carolina...............-- .3| , 923. 1 2, 768. 3 5, 572.4 5, 476. 6 *95. 7 
North Dakota. -_.-- i ialnieienall be , 542.5 3.7 426.7 423. 2 3.5 
Ohio (4 districts). ............-- 6) 5, 3 .3 27, 445.9 26, 460. 9 985. 1 
Oklahoma. 7} 13, .3 .4 3, 528.8 3, 450. 9} *77.9 
Oregon . 5} 13, | 523. 4 3, 720. 7 3, 674. 9 45.7 
Pennsylvania (3 districts) 9.0 140, 374. 8 324. 2 36, 686. 3 35, 205. 0 *1, 481.3 
Rhode Island sd ir 2 10, S 1, 258. 0 2, 448. 9} 2, 420. 8 28. 
South Carolina sh 10, 207. 6 9, 155. 1 1, 052. 5 2, 374. 4 2, 345. 6 *28. 8 
South Dakota Saliaiypan . 1, 926. 0 1 .6 141.4 507.8 504. 9) 2.9 
| 
Tennessee 2} 16, 685.3 2, 039.9 4, 183.0 2 *42. 8 
Texas (2 districts) : oe 9.9 42 3 4,911.7 11, 263. 3 55. 4 207.9 
Utah amok . ° , 582. 3 5 444.8 1, 130.3 . 9} 15.4 
Vermont i ie P = 2, 730. 3 5 272.8 649. 2 9, 7} 9.6 
Virginia r 20, 141.7 . 5 2, 087. 1 4, 670.7 - 5 109. 2 
Washington (including Alaska) 23, 905. 2 9 *2, 311.3 6, 086. 9} 2. 4) *74.5 
West Virginia 14, 036. 4 . 6 1, 490.8 3, 362. 3 5. 1] *37.1 
Wisconsin sie _....| 36, 300.9 6 3, 771.3 8, 708. 9] .7| 198. 2 
Wyoming 4 . eluicei 1, 452. 4 23. 2: 129. 3 385. 7 .6 *8.1 











* Less than in corresponding period of preceding 
year. 
1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Book- 
keeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury 
Department and therefore differ slightly from tax 
receipts in tables 4 and 9, which are based on the 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. Amounts 
listed in this table represent collections made in 
internal revenue collection districts in the respective 
States and covered into the Treasury. The amount 
received by a particular district does not necessarily 


represent taxes paid with respect to employment 
within the State in which that district is located. 

2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers 
and employees. 

3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers 
only. Amounts collected under State unemploy- 
ment insurauce laws and deposited in State unem- 
ployment funds not included. 

Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Ac- 
counts. 
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ranging from $80,000 in Connecticut 
to $2.6 million in New York. 


Expenditures Under Social Security 
Programs 


The total cash outgo under the sev- 
eral social security programs itemized 
in table 4 amounted to $2.1 billion in 
1947, $51 million less than in 1946. 
Withdrawals by States from the un- 
employment trust fund decreased by 
$317 million, and expenditures for ma- 


ternal and child welfare were $7 mil- 
lion less, because of the gradual liqui- 
dation of the emergency maternity 
and infant care program. In both 
years the grants to States for unem- 
ployment insurance administration 
amounted to $60 million. Under each 
of the other social security programs, 
the cash outgo in 1947 was larger than 
in any previous year. 

State withdrawals from the unem- 
ployment trust fund during the year 


amounted to $787 million and, though 
29 percent less than in 1946, continued 
to be the largest single item in social 
security outgo, accounting for more 
than one-third of.the total. As in de- 
posits, there was wide variation among 
the States in the amounts withdrawn, 
ranging from $105,000 by South Da- 
kota to $175 million by New York. 
Ten States each withdrew less than 
$1 million, the withdrawals of 27 were 
from $1 million to $8 million, and each 


Table 8.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through December of fiscal 


Fiscal year 
| 1946-47 




















years 1946-47 and 1947-48 


[In thousands] 


Fiscal year 1947-48 through December 




















Maternal 











State through : Unemploy- . . 
December, Total Old-age i Ald ol Aid tothe | ment ew and child wervices SE | Ci are 
total _ assistance child) = blind ance admin- health crippled 
children 4 children 
istration services 
Total . $351, 290. 2 $421,285.8 | $294,482. 9 $73, 655. 0 $8, 698.6 $32, 454. 6 $5, 642. 3 $4, 044.2 $2, 308. 4 
Alabama 6, 634. 6 4, 361.8 1, 284. 9 86.2 374.8 257.7 189. 0 
Alaska 438. 2 253. 7 42.2 ( 66. 6 63.1 ae 
Arizona 2, 487.9 1, 658.3 444.6 101.4 138. 8 63. 0 55.8 
Arkansas 5,493.5 3, 630. 1 1,181.8 137.0 257. 9 116.5 139.1 
California 36, 606. 9 28, 035. 2 2,512.8 1,065.7 4,594.7 121.4 191.9 = 
Colorado 7,375.9 6, 362. 2 724.8 56.6 95. 8 101.4 13.5 21.6 
Connecticut 3, 358. 2 2, 244.3 72.7 19.9 534.4 35. 5 29.4 22.0 
Delaware 338. 4 112.1 71.3 18.2 78. 6 28. 2 11.4 18.7 
District of Columbia 962.0 364. 3 291.46 35.7 210.6 28.1 20. 6 11.1 
Florida 11, 967. 2 8, 227.3 2, 637.7 431.6 349 188.3 §2.8 49.8 
| 
Georgia - - - 6, 201. 2 7,134.4 yd 874. 2 243.3 130.0 67.1 
Hawaii 574.5 7 ‘ 243.7 16.4 81.2 21.7 
Idaho 1, 950. 6 376. 3 277.4 73.8 a8. ¢ 0 
Illinois 19, 590. 0 N75. § 4, 283. € 92.0 7.9 20 
Indiana 8, 4: 416.5 1,249 151.4 7 } 
lowa 6 | 6, 222. 5 661.9 41.3 95. 1 80. 
Kansas 4, 4,609.8 925.7 81.7 14.5 1.4 
Kentucky 4, 362.6 | 3, 519.1 1, 492. 8 284.0 178 63. € 
Louisiana 5, 495.2 | 5,311.6 2, 146.7 199.8 53.7 42 
Maine 2, 269. 3 | 1,951.1 408. 7 66.6 28. ¢ 26.0 
Maryland 2, 893. 6 | 0 1, 444.9 1,120.1 154.3 137.3 42. ¢ 
Massachusetts 15, 623. 8 4 12, 961. 5 1, 983.0 140. 4 69.6 19. ¢ 
Michigan 14, 763.1 1 14, 424. 6 3, 089. 7 117.4 8 42.4 
Minnesota 8, 212.0 | 2 8, 064. 6 1,351.0 107.2 85.2 77.7 
Mississippi... 3, 380.0 | 8 2, 789. 2 613.8 80.8 143. € 79. € 
Missouri 16, 771.2 0 15, 446. 9 2, 892. 2 81.1 32. 9 83. 9 
Montana 1, 916.7 0 1, 582.3 349. 4 43.8 25 29.0 
Nebraska 3, 497.7 3.5 3, 660.1 50.1 35 7.3 
Nevada 397.2 5.4 Q 20.8 33.7 16.8 
New Hampshire 1,110.8 1,368.5 205. 4 30. 6 9.3 21.8 
New Jersey 5, 063. 9 5, 900.0 3, 125. 7 79.1 0 76.2 103. 4 7 
New Mexico_. 1,372.3 | 1, 742.0 865.9 41.6 4 165 35. 1 28.1 
New York 26, 507.1 30, 307.3 15, 838.0 7 590. 5 5 185.4 92.3 67.4 
North Carolina 4,068.0 6,033. 9 3, 487.7 l 585.6 1 150.6 158.3 60.8 
North Dakota 1, 586.8 1,719.5 1, 254.0 20 37.4 6 61. € 9, 2 
Ohio 15,970. 5 22, 509. 8 | 18,376. 4 i. 468.9 1 124.8 83.4 89. 2 
Oklahoma 18, 093.3 19, 792. 5 14, 238.8 4,762.3 382.8 . 36.9 77.2 19.8 
Oregon 4, 127.6 3, 906. 7 2, 859.1 445.2 54.7 4 28.9 7.¢ 23. 8 
Pennsy!vania 20, 460. 7 24, 247.6 12, 691.3 8, 285. 9 ? 4 233. 4 8 68.3 
Puerto Rico 121.5 474.8 (2) (2) (2) (2) 302. 9 102. 2 69.7 
Rhode Island 1,201.5 1, 885.8 1,119.7 20.2 243.8 26.5 44.4 4.1 
South Carolina 3,040.7 3, 928.2 2, 469.8 110.3 157.5 252.6 198. € 62.2 
South Dakota 1,525.5 1,798.5 1,365.3 23.6 35.0 34.0 40. 2 15.0 
Tennessee 5, 589. 2 7, 336. 7 3, 935.3 194.7 432.4 283. 4 63. 9 16.3 
Texas 22, 424.6 24, 947.9 20, 815.0 662.8 689. 1 291.4 127. ( 173. 2 
Utah | 2, 657 2, 1 1,594.1 21.1 151.8 58. 9 59. € 17.2 
Vermont ¢ 669. 8 24.1 84.2 41.2 15.2 18.1 
Virgin Islands (2) (2) ( 29. 9 10.4 6 
Virginia 1, 204.4 102.5 259. 5 20.7 163.4 66. f 
Washington 9, 639.9 95.4 841.2 122. € 75.3 42.8 
West Virginia 1, 986. 7 93.0 310.2 71.9 2. ¢ 43.6 
Wisconsin 6, 388. 1 194.0 280. 4 14.0 125 48.6 
Wyoming 581.8 15.5 73.4 10.1 6.9 7 
1 Does not administer aid to the blind. Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department, Bureau 


2 No plan approved by the Social Security Administration. 


of Accounts. 
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of the other 14 States withdrew more 
than $10 million. Five of the latter 
group—California, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania—each withdrew more than $50 
million (table 6). 

Federal grants to States for old-age 
assistance amounted to $557 million in 
1947—$126 million more than in 1946 
—and represented the second largest 
outgo item. Benefits paid under old- 
age and survivors insurance, totaling 
$466 million, ranked third. Disburse- 
ments of $1.0 billion in 1947 for old- 
age assistance and old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits, combined, 


accounted for 49 percent of social se- 
curity outgo during the year. These 
two programs represented 38 percent 
of the total in 1946, when State with- 
drawals for unemployment benefits 
were at their peak. 

Grants during the year for aid to 
dependent children amounted to $133 
million and for aid to the blind to $16 
million; the two combined accounted 
for 7 percent of the year’s total. 

The increase in grants resulting 
from the 1946 amendments to the 
public assistance provisions of the 
Social Security Act were reflected in 
expenditures during the second half 


of that year and throughout 1947. 
Federal matching funds for the three 
programs amounted to $706 million 
in 1947, one-third more than the $529 
million in 1946. 

Administrative expenses for social 
security programs were $54 million in 
1947, or 3 percent of the total cash 
outgo for these programs. 

Grants to the States under the 
Social Security Act (on a checks-paid 
basis) during the last 6 months of 
1947 are shown in table 8. They were 
20 percent more than grants for the 
same purposes in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 





Table 9.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance 
and related programs, by specified period, 1945-48 


[In thousands] 


Retirement, disability, Unemployment 


and survivors insurance insurance 
Rail- 
? Federal Taxes a } road 
Period Watered | atgi. on State | Federal) unem- 
insurance] service | C@!Tiers| unem- | unem- ploy- 
contetba-| enn and ployment ploy- ment 
tions ! tribu- their contri- ment | Imsur- 
tions? | _©™- | butions*| taxes‘ | ance 
ployees contri- 


butions 





Fiseal year: 





Sa $1, 238, 218 $528, 049 $282, 610 $1, 009, 091 $179, 930 $129, 126 

TEE ws uncadcasns 1,459,492 481,448, 380,057) 1,001, 504) 184,823, 141, 750 
7 months ended: 

January 1946___--.- 683,971) 418, 576) 142, 707 661,500! 43,728) 65,677 

January 1947_._... 750, 595) 372,816) 171, 542 476, 231; 40,114) 72,118 

January 1948_._._- 841,171) 381, 165) 276, 875 640, 264; 39,040) 70,772 

1947 
|: PRO Eae i 21, 55 1, 499 91,516; 14,399 29 
February-........... 21, 218 4, 927 125, 902 f 1, 137 
March pigwacaee 20,653; 76, 784 6, 286 34,175 
April. _.. 23, 936 2, 608 110, 021 351 
May sania 19, 761 12, 185 191, 462 1, 481 
rite kdiitinsntsinintin ines 23, 064; 112,011 32, 487 
| ELAS 16, 423 5, 997 104 
eae 35266,514|) 13,018 1, 776 
September...__..--- 18,951} 116, 289 29,115 
Se ¢ 20, 267 4,214 3, 667 
November-.._..--- 310, 496; 18, 786 &, 57% 152, 680 9, 822 1, 309 
December. --.----- 14,078; 20,142) 126, 245 7,479 1,498) 34, 767 
1948 

ee 7 35, 496) 20, 084 2, 539 77,515; 12,906 33 





1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

? Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, through April 1946, contributions 
from employees in 4 States; employee contributions beginning May 21, 1946, 
in California and beginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island, are deposited in the 
respective State sickness insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies; 
corrected to Feb. 15, 1948. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. : 

5 Represents August contributions of $19.6 million from employees, and con- 
tributions for fiscal year 1947-48 of $245.4 million from the Federal Government 
and $1.5 million from the District of Columbia for certain District Government 
employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 








Table 10.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
Social Security Administration programs, by specified period, 
1946-48 

[In thousands] 


Fiscal year 1946-47| Fiscal year 1947-48 


Ex- | Ex- 

Item pendi- | pendi- 
Appro- tures Appro- tures 

priations ! through’ priations !| through 

January January 

1947 2 | 1948 2 





88 | $808, 496 








Administrative expenses ____-_- 31, 790 





Federal Security Agency, Social Se- 


curity Administration 3__- 38, 583) 22, 073 42,376) 24, 508 
Department of Commerce, Bureau | 
of Ge COM. ;........-...... ast 150 82 100 54 
Department of the Treasury ‘ es (5) 6, 080 (5) 7, 228 
ee 715, 773) 425, 351 715, 612) 496, 106 





Unemployment insurance adminis- 


tration___- : 58,109) 36, 902 65,612} 37, 907 


Old-age assistance 299, 836 ] 345, 723 
Aid to the blind re RES. 619, 000|/{ 8, 848 625, 000|{ 10, 246 
Aid to dependent children. i 64, 003 rf 86, 749 
Maternal and child health services 611,000 3, 365 11,000 6, 624 
Services for crippled children 6 7, 500 3, 087 7, 500 4, 577 
Child welfare services_______- 6 3, 500 1, 372 3, 500 2, 532 
Emergency maternity and infant 

Gi ais pdt dtiigemaatenss Mae 16, 664 7, 939 3, 000 1, 748 


Benefit payments, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance | 
Reconversion unemployment benefits 
4. ere Guabeose 


isin aibeinaiaed ihe .| 7425, 582\7 236,397; §& 543,000)" 280, 600 


2,200) (°) 





1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 
2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

3 Appropriations and expenditures for salaries and allotments, and expendi- 
tures for printing and binding, penalty mail, and traveling expenses. 

4 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of the Treasury. 

5 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

6 Maximum grants authorized by the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1946; actual appropriations were $12,705,000, $8,467,500, and $4,127,500. 

7 Actual payments from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

8 Estimated expenditures as shown in 1947-48 budget. 

® Not available. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1947-48 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 
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Table 11.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-48 








[In thousands] 


















































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period | Transfers ag hy hy Cash with Credit of , 
| and appro- Interest Benefit Administra- cnment | disbursing | fund account 
| priations to received payments | tive expenses bree od officer atend| at end of 
trust fund ! | acquired 2 of period period 
Cumulative, January 1937-January 1948 $10, 561, 253 $921, 778 $1, 810, 178 $257, 899 $9, 268, 481 $78, 257 $68, 217 $9, 414, 954 
Fiscal year: | 
1945-46 147, 766 320, 510 37, 427 1, 002, 453 49, 167 43, 527 641, 428 
1946-47 163, 466 425, 582 40, 788 1, 195, 600 48, 751 7, 30 8, 798, 390 
7 months ended: 
January 1946 683, 971 32, 083 498, 143 48, 275 
January 1947 750, 595 54, 204 530, 000 56, 420 . 
January 1948 841, 871 82, 034 526, 146 68, 217 4 
1947 
January 42, 263 33, 665 56, 420 8 
February 266, 183 283, 920 8, 414 
March 9, 242 240, 000 40, 766 s ¢ 
April j R 
May 8, 732, 63) 
June 100, 020 423, 600 8 798, 390 
July 64 —42, 000 8 827, 676 
\ugust ) O6F 
Sentember 9, 242 300, 000 4, 74 
October ( 114, 206 
November 310, 496 134, 043 80, 278 
December 14, 078 11, 954 134, 103 1, 360, 144 
1948 
January 35, 496 60, 775 37, 747 3, 714 78, 257 68, 217 1, 954 
1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under $700,000 for fiscal year 1947-48, to meet the additional administrat of 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act; the Second Deficiency Appropriation benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans as defir 1 title 
Act, 1947, made available an additional $375,000 for salaries of the Bureau of Old- II of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1946 
Age and Survivors Insurance for fiscal year 1946-47, and the Labor-Federal Se- 2 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 
curity Appropriation Act, 1948, appropriated from the general fund of the Treasury redeemed. 
Source: Daily Stetement of the U. S. Treasury. 
Table 12.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-48 
[In thousands] ° 
Net total | U State accounts wmacaneideens — t 
- of U.S aes 
| Total assets} Gv. | pended |————— a a onemeemennn - 
Period | atendof | a balance 
period securities | ** se Deposits | Interest | Withdraw- ae Deposits | Imterest Ben nd 
acquired 1| Peto _— credited| als? period poss | credited | Pa, of pe 
Cumulative, January 1936-January 1948 $8, 158, 110 |$8, 132, 487 | $25,623 |$11, 144,737 |$801,601 |4 $4, 697, 566 | $7,248,827 |$809, 956 | $71,650 $145,942 $909, 284 
Fiscal year: | 
1945-46 7, 449, 120 101,827 | 40,120 | 1,009,909 | 130,373 | 1,128,720 | 6,690,672 | 116,214 | 13,220 | 17,197 | 758,448 
1946-47 7, 869, 044 443, 000 17,044 1, 005, 273 | 131,419 817, 817 7, 009, 547 | 127, 576 15, 469 7 | 859, 498 
7 months ended 
January 1946 7, 497, 917 151,010 596, 612 65, 454 6, 788, 831 59, 102 6, 438 7 086 
January 1947 7, 609, 624 170, 000 506, 780 64, 931 6, 798, 401 64, 908 7,515 29 ~ 293 
January 1948 8, 158, 110 280, 487 589, 209 72, 327 7, 248, 827 63, 695 8 912 32,4 109, 284 
1947 
January 7, 609, 624 5, 000 56, 708 70, 43¢ 6, 798, 401 28 6, 597 1, 22 
February 7 ‘ , 000 65, 416 6, 906, 967 1,022 20¢ 
March —25, 000 3, 449 74, 950 6, 850, 429 4101 60) 
April 50, 12 —25, 000 212 71, 141 6, 2 8, 049 
May 7, 831, 181 000 65, 811 7 § f 
June 7, 869, 044 . 000 62, 827 76, 516 y A 7, 528 & 4U8 
July 7, 823, 505 5, 000 22 91, 897 6, 2 s 764 
August 7, 993, 421 167, 000 71, 187 4 , 7 
‘eptember 7, 971, 852 —10, 000 3, 448 59, 598 7, 26, 14 
October 7, 953, 852 5 174 53, 708 7 3 2 8 ) 
November 8, 121, 991 § 40, 966 7, 241, 004 l, { 
December 8 124, 162 4, 780 45, 248 7, 216, 899 31, 290 s ‘ 2 
1942 
January 8, 158, 110 30, 000 D5, 678 63, 903 1, 65 7, 248, 827 0 7, 889 5, § 284 
1 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance 
redeemed fund amounting to $66,514,006 
2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 4Includes withdrawals of $15,200,000 for disability ir ANCE 


account amounting to $107,161,000, 


Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security’ 


Social Security Administration 


HouRLIN, RaLPH G.; SAFFIAN, SADIE; and 
Rice, Cart E., M. D. Causes of 
Blindness Among Recipients of Aid 
to the Blind. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 131 pp. 40 
cents. 

A study conducted by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, analyzing compila- 
tions made from medical eye records 
of recipients of aid to the blind in 20 
States. Detailed information is pre- 
sented on the eye conditions respon- 
sible for blindness and the underlying 
causes of blindness of nearly 21,000 
recipients in relation to their age, sex, 
and race and age at onset of blind- 
ness. A concluding chapter deals 
with the use of State-Federal provi- 
sions for aid to the blind and for pre- 
vention of blindness. 

JOHNSON, Byron L. The Principle of 
Equalization Applied to the Alloca- 
tion of Grants in Aid. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 225 pp. 
(Bureau of Reséarch and Statistics 
Memorandum No. 66.) 75 cents. 
Reviews Federal grants-in-aid to 

the States and summarizes and evalu- 

ates existing allocation and matching 
provisions. Limited free distribution; 
apply to the Bureau of Research and 

Statistics, Social Security Adminis- 

tration, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION. 
First Report of the International 
Labour Organization to the United 
Nations. Geneva: The Office, 1947. 
(Vol. 1, Report; Vol. 2, Appendixes.) 
550 pp. $3. 

Gives the background of the ILO 
and a brief account of its aims and 
purposes. Employment and unem- 
ployment, social security, the protec- 
tion of children and young persons, 
women’s work, maritime labor, and 
migration receive special attention. 
The second volume contains the text 


*The inclusion of prices of publica- 
tions in this list is intended as a service 
to the reader, but any orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administration 
or the Federal Security Agency. Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superin- 


tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





of the constitution of the ILO, a 
selected list of its publications, and 
related information. 

ITALY. MINISTERIO DEL LAVORO E DEL- 
LA PREVIDENZA SoctaLteE. La Previ- 
denza Sociale alla Fine del 1946; 
Ordinamenti Attuali e Nuovi Orient- 
amenti in Italia ed all ’Estero. 
Rome: Il Ministerio, 1947. 710 pp. 
(Ministerio del Lavoro e della Previ- 
denza Sociale, Studi e Documenti, 
No. 1.) 

A detailed account of the Italian 
social security program, including the 
special programs for seamen, public 
servants, and others, from their estab- 
lishment through the postwar year 
1946. Special chapters deal with 
finance, assistance, and social security 
in other countries. 

KENDRICK, BENJAMIN B. “A Cabinet 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Security?” American Eco- 
nomic Security (Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A.), Washington, 
Vol. 5, Jan. 1948, pp. 16-23. 15 
cents. 

MALLET, ALFREDO. “La Seguridad So- 
cial en los Estados Unidos.” Accidn 
Social, Santiago de Chile, Vol. 14, 
Aug.-Sept. 1947, pp. 38-45, and Oct.— 
Nov. 1947, pp. 35-46. 

An account of social security in the 
United States. 

Newman, T. S. Digest of British So- 
cial Insurance. London: Stone and 
Cox, Ltd., 1947. 322 pp. $2. 

U. S. Counctt or Economic ADVISERS. 
Second Annual Report to the Presi- 


dent. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., Dec. 1947. 31 pp. 15 
cents. 


Section 1 deals with the progress of 
the Council’s organization and work 
program, and section 2 resumes the 
discussion of the economic philosophy 
of the Employment Act of 1946 which 
was started in the Council’s first an- 
nual report. 


Retirement and Old Age 


Corson, JoHN J. “Treasury Plans for 
Extending Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance.” American Economic 
Security (Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. A.), Washington, Vol. 5, 
Jan. 1948, pp. 9-15. 15 cents. 
Discusses the several plans proposed 

by the Tax Research Division of the 

Treasury Department for extending 


old-age and survivors insurance cov- 

erage to agricultural and domestic 

workers and to the self-employed. 

GREENOUGH, WILLIAM C. College Re- 
tirement and Insurance Plans. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1948. 274 pp. $4. 

Detailed information on college re- 
tirement plans. Describes their de- 
velopment and the establishment of 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America, and compares 
plans of different types. Part 3 deals 
specifically with the problem of in- 
cluding survivor benefits in a college 
retirement system. 

PRENTICE-HALL, INC. Analysis of Ac- 
tual Pension Plans. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 15 pp. 
Analyzes three successful retirement 

plans that are particularly appropriate 

for small business and gives a check- 
list of points to be covered in plan- 
ning pension programs. 

Scott, WILLIAM C., and SmiTH, Don- 
ALD W. “Social Security and the 
Nurse.” American Journal of Nurs- 
ing, New York, Vol. 48, Jan. 1948, 
pp. 32-34. 50 cents. 

Describes the benefits available to 
nurses covered under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and discusses exten- 
sion of coverage to nurses nOw ex- 
cluded. 


Employment Security 


Brace, J.H. “Industrial Relations and 
Social Security.” Public Affairs, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Vol. 11, Dec. 
1947, pp. 44-47. 30 cents. 

Points out that good employee rela- 
tions in industry involve three main 
factors: security, collective bargain- 
ing, and job satisfaction. 

CLAGUE, Ewan. “Employment Prob- 
lems of the Older Worker.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 65, 
Dec. 1947, pp. 661-663. 40 cents. 
Discusses the problem of the older 

worker that “will rise when the first 

postwar recession in business occurs.” 

CLUNK, JOSEPH F. “Employment of 
Blind Workers in Industry.” Per- 
sonnel, New York, Vol. 24, Jan. 1948, 
pp. 280-283. $1. 

“Explores some of the possibilities 
for use of blind workers and points out 
the advantages which their employ- 
ment offers industry.” 
“1933-1948—Our Nation-wide System 

of Public Employment Services.” 

Employment Service Review, Vol. 

15, Jan. 1948, entireissue. 15 cents. 

Among the contributors to this fif- 
teenth anniversary issue are W. Frank 
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Persons, first Director of the USES as 
set up by the Wagner-Peyser Act in 
1933, who summarizes the work of the 
Service in its early years; John J. 
Corson, head of the USES during 
1941-42, who discusses “Mobilizing 
Manpower—Retrospect and Pros- 
pect”; Robert C. Goodwin, present 
Director, who sums up “The Employ- 
ment Service Today”; and Victor 
Christgau, President of the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies and Director of the Minne- 
sota Division of Employment and Se- 
curity, who reports on “The Inter- 
state Conference and the Develop- 
ment of the Public Employment Serv- 
ice.” 


Public Welfare and Relief 


BvueE.LL, Braptey. “Welfare Planning 
Comes of Age.” Public Aid in IIlli- 
nois, Chicago, Vol. 14, Nov. 1947, pp. 
8-11. 


“The Future of Public Assistance In- 
stitutions.” The Medical Officer, 
London, Vol. 78, Dec. 27, 1947, 
pp. 272 ff. 

Discusses the future of public assist- 
ance institutions in the light of the 
National Assistance bill now before 
Parliament. 


MAINE. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
WELFARE. A Guide to Family Spend- 
ing at Low Cost. Augusta: The De- 
partment, 1947 (?). 11 pp. 
Designed to help families with lim- 

ited incomes and also public and pri- 

vate welfare agencies meet the prob- 
lem of the increased cost of living. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION. Report of 
the Director General to the Council. 
Washington: The Administration, 
Oct. 1947. (DGR-13.) 82 pp. 
This report, which covers the period 

April—June 1947, includes a chapter on 

displaced persons, showing how many 

of them have received assistance and 
what countries they came from. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


ENOCHS, ELISABETH SHIRLEY. American 
International Institute for the Pro- 
tection of Childhood. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 6 pp. 
(Department of State Publication 


2865—Inter-American Series 33.) 

5 cents. 

Describes the origin and develop- 
ment of the Institute. 


Health and Medical Care 


Gorin, LOWELL S. “What Will Com- 
pulsory Sickness Insurance Do for 
the American People?” The 
Mother, Chicago, Vol. 9, Oct. 1947, 
pp. 18-27. 

HELD, ADOLPH. “Health and Welfare 
Funds in the Needle Trades.” In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., Vol. 1, Jan. 1948, pp. 247-263. 
$1. 

Describes the types and cost of 


benefits provided and discusses the 

funds’ investments and reserves. 

HILL, JOHN G. “The Inherent Prob- 
lems in Planning a National Health 
Service.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 21, Dec. 1947, pp. 456— 
477. $1.50. 


ZIEGLER, MARK; WEINERMAN, E. RICH- 
ARD; and ROEMER, MILTon I. “Rural 
Prepayment Medical Care Plans and 
Public Health Agencies.” American 
Journal of Public Health, New York, 
Vol. 37, Dec. 1947, pp. 1578-1585. 
70 cents. 

Describes the medical care program 
for low-income farm families that was 
sponsored by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. 





(Continued from page 12) 


The net balance of migration for 
the total population for the decade 
1930-40 (table 6) was estimated by 
matching the 1940 enumerated popu- 
lation with the Thompson-Whelpton 
1934 forecast in the series that as- 
sumed no net immigration and no 
interstate migration. The forecast 
assumed a decline in the birth rate 
from 1930 to 1940 and a reduction in 
death rates and in interstate differ- 
ences in death rates; it adjusted for 
possible underenumeration of chil- 
dren under 5 years in the 1930 census 


but not for biases in the reporting of 
age in other age groups in that year. 
The estimates of net migration for 
the total population for the period 
1940-46 (table 8) were made by the 
Bureau of the Census and are based 
on data from the 1940 census, statis- 
tics on school enrollment, and on reg- 
or for War Ration Book No. 


41For a detailed description see Esti- 
mates and Forecasts of the Population 
(Population—Special Reports, Series P 
47, No. 4), method II. 





(Continued from page 15) 


Third Meeting of Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security 


During the Conference the Perma- 
nent Inter-American Committee on 
Social Security held its third meeting. 
The Committee is responsible for the 
business and administrative work of 
the organization, for giving effect to 
the resolutions and recommendations 
adopted by the Conference, and for 
carrying out its work between meet- 
ings. 

Among its important actions the 
Committee adopted a budget of 
$30,000 for 1948, agreed to convene the 
medical and statistical technical com- 
missions in 1948, and decided to pub- 
lish a new edition of the Inter-Ameri- 


can Handbook of Social Security In- 
stitutions. 

The Committee reelected Mr. Alt- 
meyer as Chairman; Antonio Diaz 
Lombardo, Director-General of the 
Mexican Social Insurance Institute, 
was made Vice-Chairman. The Com- 
mittee also elected the four members 
of its executive body, which acts for 
the Committee during intervals be- 
tween sessions. The four men elected 
were Helvécio Xavier Lopes of Brazil; 
Nicasio Silverio of Cuba; Edgardo 
Rebagliati of Peru; and Amadeo Al- 
mada of Uruguay. The Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman complete the member- 
ship of the executive body. 

At the close of the session it was 
agreed to accept the Colombian Gov- 
ernment’s invitation to hold the next 
meeting in Bogota. 
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